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An architectural enigma 

•^Thames and Hudson. £50. 
jjOfl 340951 


of them was published until a Viennese art atrophyofgeometricalinstruments.tlioughon 

h Rvkwert historian, the late Emil Kaufmann, illustrated a glued flap there is an alternative crown in the 

pn KJ* two in his Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier , which form of a three-dimensional cross. The rest of 

jwnUBOY appenred in 1933; the same year other illustra- the plate is a highly feminine grotto with a 

• An architectural enigma tions attributed to Lequeu (mostly wrongly) waterfall, dedicated to Isis. The central figure 

U Thamesand Hudson. £50. appeared in a book on Parisian eighteenth- is a reclining nymph "of a singular beauty, in 

■ ,D ^ century building. white alabaster ... to this famous fountain" - 

y — Some time later, in 1939, Kaufmann pub- the caption goes on - “women come to bathe 

lished more drawings: in this instance either he and purify themselves by sucking the nipples of 
. iiect -draughtsman Jean Jacques Lc- or the printer trimmed off most of the inscrip- the fair, whose water tastes of milk". This is a 

1 ae bom in Rouen in 1757; Marcel tions which pullulate all over them. The con- representative specimen of Lequeu’s prose, of 

In [Waist (and, in a way, Surrealist), fusing iconographies and allegories of Le- his approach and the curious dissociation of 

m«ter and ioker was born just north of queu’s text would in any case have been his images. He is obsessed with the female 

■ in 10 R 7 Philippe Duboy was born ab- irrelevant to Kauftnann’s thesis, which was body as a model on which ornamental details 

Uv wars later and, at times, rending his that throughout the nineteenth century there might be based. He is the only architect I know 

J An architectural enigma, one loses was continuity, exemplified by Lequeu’s of who honours the traditional associa ion e- 

nf the separate identities of the three drawings, of a "rationalist" and “classical" tween virginity and Corinthian column ) 

rince through Duchamp, Duboy seems to approach, of which Le Corbusier’s work was dressing them in chastity belts when the) 


Samp, Dadaist (and. in a way. Surrealist), 
.faster and joker was born just north of 
Lain 1887. Philippe Duboy was bom ab- 
fifty years later and, at times, reading his 
tom: An architectural enigma, one loses 
St of the separate identities of the three 
nw.since through Duchamp, Duboy seems to 
fcg?e telescoped himself into his subject. 

Very little is known about Lequeu, and that 
M { fa bedevilled by the fact that another 
itecDre architect, Francois Romain Lequeu, 
ns born In Rouen a year earlier - and both 
ofien signed their work with their surname 
done. However, Jean Jacques is much the bet- 
h frown, mainly because, in 1825, he gave a 
luge group of his drawings to the then Bib- 
[oihiqueRoyale (now Nationale). His dona- 
ion was varied and complicated. It includes a 
somber of sparsely illustrated writings: on the 
■soaping'’ and ironing of linen, on the casting 
: of shadows, on aquatint, some unpublished 
pbys; as well as various collections of drawing 
lUch were housed in different parts of the 
BMoibfcque (mostly in the. Cabinet des 
tapes), a treatise on the geometrical con- 
■ amttioii of the human head which combines 
. [ipiognomy and geometry after the manner 
da Dutch contemporary, Pierre Camper; a 

poopof obscene drawings; a series of projects 

' lot peat public buildings: a church of the most 
. ahanced "neo-classlc” kind for Carmelite 
runs, a caryatid column in the form of a 
; cbxiaed nobl§man, and a tent-like National 
i Assembly drawn during the time of the Terror , 
a well as a Napoleonic church of the Mag- 
netic for Paris. There is a project for a new 
pipit for St Sulpiee and a number of pictures 
d women in compromising poses (with a fly on 
T sk uncovered breast - making a rude gesture) 
•i ^various portraits of a man (they all seem to 
kthe same man) making faces: winking (this 
• ^labelled “the one-eyed man grimacing"), 
his tongue out, and yawning. This last 
swat puzzling, as the yawner is wearing a 
toiler hat - and bowler hats were not worn 
«|il fifty years after Lequeu’s death. 


reprebeniauvc specimen ui lc^ucu a wi 

his approach and the curious disassociation of 
his images. He is obsessed with the female 
body as a model on which ornamental details 
might be based. He is the only architect I know 
of who honours the traditional association be- 
tween virginity and Corinthian columns by 
dressing them in chastity belts when they 
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& labelled “the one-eyed man grimacing ), ^ 

longue out. and yawning. This last ^ ,. TombofIsocma , AthmHmorator ... ”, m. llUnpradw: f 

srssasffit asar.-^ 


**** of the Paris PantMon; with whom he flated ruooer, ^ ^ m ^ is ^ hin ged, but “ fi^es on 

to have exhumed the great architect’s clumBy , , P ~ portraits, uneven as they entirely. There ar « astronom i C al house" , 

Storing lh e Revolution to save it from that^ lowers drawing, an »™«inouse^ 

fction by lead-thieves. He also designed ^awS The “realistic" buddings are at a p^e le coquet, and in 

gber of buildings for clients in Paris in the £ d ^ en mogt influence d by Claude- nwmbre 

^Countries, as weU as some Interiors. Of the i greatest architect of the case there y ™ bca k on a cock’s 

486 only fragments have remained, though a eration ^ tJTZT wished to idenUfy 

^ of their drawn and engraved projects no denying the oneijfc towrf. & whh L nlber 126. 

Ww it seems he was eiqployed as a sur- 

ISf fl L Qd cartographer, and the drawings for one f TwHadiy all of them are covered seventy-eig P doubling many of the 

^ He is now famous occupied his leisure (particularly the inmben m jachtevei il 

: Several.fimes, Duboy tells us, he failed ta ^eSSrs, transliter- plates and I flg») “J ” * which 

^jferiy complained) to have them °^*“ ench L ethe one on the lower part of Streng^y W j nt ^ ctory Reflections" 

S for cxWbltiQn by the Salon. On other appeared on th e cover at the W ; the ‘ ^ ^ blmfci MX thls Is a iong 

he advertised them for sale, once theqra ng , jTv, nt h«»rs h« In Gothic aao gloss ry . , • i . r . an ufslanarv of 


JJr and cartographer, and the drawings for one 

^ He is now famous occupied his leisure (particularly the inmben m sachtevei lb 

^.Several.fimes, Duboy tells us, he failed ^Uer- plates pages which 

tom j 5 f t0rly ^P 1 ^) to have th ® m £ French (Uke the one on the lower part of Streng^y MInt ^ ctory Reflections" 

J^edfor exWbiuon by the Salon. On other ag« appeared on the cover ^f the lcft blwik . All this Is a long 

?¥■ for sale L° n “ rfs on November 14); others are in GotWc ^ ,5 Droto -Co.busieTean visionary ol 


.w advertised them tor saie, ou«* 
^obliquely in the English-language paper. 

Messenger. This does not seem to 
**:Heen any ttore. successful, and Lequeu 
the; remaining years . of His life on a 
j^pniieftt pension, apparently }n a brothel in 
5tpenis. lt seems that he died (by his 
tond? in a duel?) at some point during the 


the drawing wiucn — j - Hnthlc and “glossary are icu - 

TLS on November 14); others are in Go^c an ^ p ro to-Corbusierean visionary of 

script- some are part of the 2£ nBl though Duboy’s new, much more 

face! others integral to the P ro i e ^ ^ £ ^ mp lete picture does not make Ujmbm 

th ' 

r »SS?V Ibk Si."! 1 hT^HtL ” f 


un- , l„ r .ha. «•••-» and Foa..™. ™ " 

>vhen they were described can dumber of completion) appears J«us o ^ that sounds more 

s^sssiSsst”' 

BmWtb Wpn»hf. He if „ .pd, "Da in the Gazeri 


“eyes which do not see” of some contempor- 
aries). Instead, Duboy approaches the whole 
corpus as if it were a vast, interminable, labyr- 
inthine dream as recounted to a super-clever 
Lacanian analyst. He skips from one pinnacle 
of absurdity to another, spinning dazzling, airy 
cages of association. At no point does he come 
down to earth. If one is looking for information 
about how Lequeu's ideas fitted into the intel- 
lectual climate of his time, it is not to be found 
here. Yet he lived in the great age of Martinism 
and other occult-political associations, which 
purveyed the kind of mythical history that 
underlies many of the plates of the A rchitecture 
Civile. Lequeu “vanished" in the same year as 
Fabre d’Olivet (one of the great mysiagogues 
of his time) who was said by some to have 
suffered a stroke, by others to hove immolated 
himself on a home-made altar. Being initiated 
into occult associations and lodges was one of 
the sports of the lime. 

There remains the question of identity. Le 
Queue. Le Quen, Le Qucux, De Queux, 

Lecoy are only some of Lequeu’s aliases. 

(Lecoy , incidentally, I found on the title page 
of a little book on surveying, published in 1803 , 
which must be from the same hand ns at least 
some of the Lequeu drawings.) 

And what of Duchamp? About ten years 
ago. Duboy suggested in an Italinn 
psychoanalytical review fhnl the whole of Le- 
queu's work and the evidence of his personality 
(including the baptismal certificate, which 
Duboy had located in the Rouen city archives) 
were fabricated and planted by three different 
groups of people, though Duchamp was at the 
centre of all three: the first one included Guil- 
laume Apollinaire (who had catalogued the 
obscene books of the Bibliothdquc), the 
second included Georges Bntaille, the third, 
most recent and most brilliant, according to 
Duboy, was a “pataphysical” conspiracy in- 
volving Raymond Quencnu, Jacques Lacan, 
and the very director of the Cabinet des 
Estampes, Jean Adhfimnr himself. 

As someone who has only seen a few of the 
original drawings behind glass, it is not for me 
to judge if the accusation can be proved. That a 
plausible case could be put together from the 
original material, whatever the proportion of 
genuine to fabricated, is, in itself, fascinating. 

And it makes Duboy's book into a unique 
document, since the whole text is in fact a 
punning meditation by Duboy on Duchamp, 
Lequeu and on the joker in the pack - Le 
Corbusier. From the mid-1920s onwards, 
h Duboy would have us believe, Duchamp was 
h meditating a “Showing Up" of Charles 
,n Edouard Jeanneret. He set about this by con- 
le structing the anti-figure of Lequeu and slowly 
to feeding him to the outside world. Meanwhile 
e, the tissue of pun and association, of renvois as 
te Duboy puts it, quoting Diderot’s article “En- 

iw cydopddie” from the Great Encyclopaedia,^ 
jn become virtually its own independent critico- 
", paranoiac machine and some of the associa- 
te tions are irresistible. 

in The drawings In this book are corpus ae- 
tre lictl, the complete evidence, as presented by 
k’s Philippe Duboy, as the advocate of his true 
ify master and accuser in this case, Acteon- 

Duchamp, against the defendant Le Corbu- 
ire sier, Charles Edouard Jeanneret, whose crime 
the was to misjudge and ultimately to “misplace" 
the the artist in industrial society by an excess of 
ure creative vigour. The drawings ate therefore the 

jeh negative counterpart, the black mirror-image 
ns" of the six volumes which make np Corbusier’s 
ang Oeuvres Competes. Whether one accepts the 
1 of charge or denies it, this Is how it is set out 
ore here. In spite of the Inelegance of the presenta- 
lore tlon we now have the whole body of the draw- 
and ings, excellently reproduced. It makes as de- 
me- finitive a study of Lequeu as we shall have for 
nin- some time. The enigma of the title remains 
s of unresolved. And that Is - perhaps - as it should 
and be. ' ' ‘ ' • 

ring Marvin Trachtenberg and Isabelle Hyman s 
the ArdiUecturefrom Pr< history to ^t-Modew- 
nore ton (606pp. Academy Editions. £35. 0 85670 
odae 899 2) provides an. overview of architectural 
history with particular focus on the causes of 
mhic dramatic changes In construction and taste, on 
oro- theorigin of influence and what ilseffects have 

e des been as well as how technological advances - 
jrt of the elevator, iron, steel and glass-have shaped 
rives: our surroundings. The book includesover 1,000 

d the ^lustrations and. seventy-four qolour [plates. . 
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Greatness through method 



Peter Fawcett 

JEAN PAULHAN 
Choixde Lettres 

Tome 1, 1917-1936, La LitUiralure csl unc ffitc 
Edited by Dominique Aury, Jcnn -Claude 
Zylbcrstein and Bernard Lcuilliot 
505pp. Paris: Gallimard. I50fr. 

2070706141 

JEAN PAULHAN and FRANCIS PONCE 
Correspondanre 1923-1968 
Edited by Claire Boarctto 
Tome 1, 368pp. 2070706508 
Tome IT. 368pp. 2 07 (170652 4 
Paris: Gallimard. 160frcach. 

For over forty years Jean Paulhan was looked 
up to as the eminence grise of French literature, 
a kind of self-appointed “gendarme dc I'es- 
prit". A big man with a surprisingly small voice 
and somewhut aquiline appearance, he en- 
joyed a reputation for incorruptibility, and (he 
countless notes he wrote as editor of the 
Nauvelle Revue Fran^aise, in his curious, 
schoolboy round-hand, are legendary. When 
he died in 1968, he left behind him a mountain 
of unpublished correspondence, which hns 
been said to exceed even Voltaire's in .size. His 
letters to Eliumble were published in it critical 
editiun in 1975 and other bilateral exchanges 
have appeared since. These three latest 
volumes arc the most substantial so far and 
constitute a major contribution to our 
knowledge of this important but enigmatic fig- 
ure, whose biography has still to be written. 

Hie selection of letters published by Domi- 
nique Aury and Jenn-Claude Zylbcrstein is it- 
self the first of three planned volumes, cover- 
ing the period between the wurs when litera- 
ture was, in Paulhnn's own words, a "fete”. 
The other two will concentrate respectively on 
his activities during the Second World Wnr, 
when he was a leading member of the Resist- 
ance, and on his continuing linguistic resear- 
ches afterwards. The letters are published with 
a minimum of critical apparatus, carefully 
assembled by Bernard Leuilliot, and without 
any replies. Some 350 letters have been 
chosen, addressed to nearly sixty different cor- 
respondents, including, in descending order of 
letters received, Jouhandeau (50), Gide (30), 
Marcel Arland (25), Valery Larbaud (22), 
Henri . Pourrat (21) and Francis Ponge (16), 
with most of the other major literary figures of 
the day, from Eluard to Suarfes, bringing up the 
rear. • 

Paulhan always counted himself extremely 
fortunate in that the writers he had admired 
since the birth of the NRF in 1909 were the 
ones who proved to.be. universally acclaimed . 
during the inter r war years and that it was given 

• to him to associate with them almost daily. . 
Bom in Nlmes in: 1884 , the. son of a forgotten 
philbsppher who was one of the pioneers of 
scientific psychology, he had trained as a lin-. 
guist and then spent some years in Madagascar 
as a teacher, planter and gold-prospcctor. On ■ 
his return to Ranee, he briefly taught Mala- 
gasy and Malaysian languages at the Ecole des 

• La.ngqcs Orients Its and helped found a review 
; of applied logic, Le Spectatettr, whichsurvived 

with a handful of subscribers until 1914. After 
i ih? war; in which he served In the Zouaves and • 

• A* 8 ® aircraft look-Out, lie was - invited by 
Jacques RMftte to become, secretary of the 
NRPia 1920 and suceeedetf hlm as editor In 
,,1925... ;..- • ; . 

[ncyitably, the affairs of the review loom 
large in Paulhait'scomsponde ace. Despite a 
certain aniountof apprehension at the eaorini- ' 
ty of Ilie task, before him, his immediately set 
about boosting *i|s circulation, i gaining more 
than a thousand new subscribers In his first ten 
months, and Injecting new blood. It was under 
Paulhan that tlw NRF became, between the , 
wars, in Mauriac*s famous image, the compass- 
rose of ■ contemporary . French literature.'' 
Among the authors he introduced were 
Michniw, Artaud, Jouve , Tardieu and Cingria. , . 
He even, on occasion, defended the underlying 
spirit of the NRF, which he defined to Roger 
Martin du Gard as “un certain souci d’ordre et 
de mdthode”, against its founding fathers and 
he was not slow in forming a small editorial 
committee to determine policy, inemulntion of 
the original pre-1914 grouping. With Paulhan ' 
at the helm, the range of the NRF gradually 
extended to provide more coverage of current 


events, including politics, but it remained 
esscntinlly a literary review. As he told Jean 
Gutihenno in 1932: “La «//[sic| n’est pas une 
revue politique, mais littdraire: je veux dire 
qu’ellc attend des lettres une rdvllation de 
I'huniain plus authentique, plus entire que de 
n’importc quelle doctrine/action sociale, ou 
politique”. 

But all was not well in the realm of literature. 
Alongside his arduous editorial activities, 
Paulhan continued to pursue his lifelong en- 
quiry into the nature of language and expres- 
sion, which he had begun at the Bge of nine- 
teen. His first published work had been a study 
of Malagasy popular poetry, which had led him 
to the conclusion (hat the linguistic. theories of 
Remy de Gourmont and others were in- 
adequate. This sowed the seeds of his major 
work, Les Fleurs de Tarbes, elaborated 
throughout (he period of these letters, in which 
he tried to show that language was chronically 
sick as a result of the misunderstandings which 
had grown up since the French Revolution and 
which he dubbed, by analogy with their politi- 
cal counterpart, “la Tcrreur dans les Lettres”. 
The Terror was, in Paulhnn's view, an extreme 
distrust of innguage and an excessive confi- 
dence in man. which forced each writer to 
fashion anew the tools of expression instead of 
simply using them for the purposes of creation. 
What was needed, as lie saw it, was a restora- 
tion or rcinvention of rhetoric, which would 
free the writer from this unnecessary task and 
to whicli Les Fleurs de Tarbes were intended as 
an introduction. 

Paulhan made it his business to try and re- 
move from the path of the writer any obstacles 
which stood in the way of his creation, and to 
correct widespread assumptions about the na- 
ture of language, which he likened to an optical 
illusion. Language, for him, held the answer to 
all our problems, and he always felt (hat If once 
he managed to discover its secret, then every- 
thing else would follow and his whole life 
would be transformed. He wrote little and con- 
stancy rewrote what he had written. As he told 
Marcel Arland: “il me semble que le jour ou je 
saurai ce que je devrais dtijft savoir, tout le 
resle en sera transform^ et je serai meilleur de 
tome mante re”. His perpetual obsession with 
language earned him the rebuke from Martin 
du Gard of trying to “6borgner les m ouches", 
but he hoped one day to be able, if not to 
create, at least to understand greatness and to 
establish, through the rigorous application of 
logic, what he acknowledged a genuine writer, 
such as Valery Larbaud, possessed through 
grace. It was his ambition to achieve the same 
kind of revolution in literature as Lobachevsky 
in mathematics or ^teimann in geometry. 

The joys and agonies of (lie composition of 
Les Fleurs de Tarbes can be traced through 
these letters. The trouble is that, for all the 
interest of his correspondence to the literary 
historian, Paulhan was not, other than in 
numerical terms, a great letter-writer. Rarely 
does any development last more than a few 
lines and there is a large amount pf repetition. 
Some relief is provided by his observations on, 
natural history and; by the installation on the 
island of Port-Cros of a summer home for the 
NRF, but generally there are not many traces 
of humour. Hi* letters lack the ironic elo- 
quence arid the siqubus logjc of bis published 
writings, 

Francis .Ponge,: who Was labelled, by 
Groethuyseri : u la maiivaise , conscience, de 
Paulhan”, invited Clairfc Boaretto fo edit their : 
correspondence in 1970. The resulting two 
volumes, containing around 700 fotfera and cok 
pious annotation, are a labour of love, in which! 
the larger number of Paulhan's letters, nearly 
two-thirds of the tot al and no less than seventy- 
five of the first eighty, Is balanced by the inclu- 
sion of numerous brouiftons, the variants of 
which are often incorporated rather awkward- 
ly info the texts of (he letters themselves, and 
unposted letters, iii one <ase running to as 
many as eight different versions, all carefully 
preserved by ; Ponge, One is left wondering 
what place letters never actually sent should 
have in such a publication V : 

On the whole, untied with this advantage , : 
. the revolutionary poet emerge* beifo] efroinjhe:. 
exchange than the. rdforinfot crltic/roahy of 
whose letters .are bo more than notes suggest- 
frig : meetings. Ponge seems to havp: first met. , : 
Paulhan after sending his “Tro is satires” to the 
NRFia 1923, but there appears to have been " 


some family connection, and it was in 
Paulhan’s mother's boarding-house that Ponge 
is said to have lodged when he arrived in Paris. 
Paulhan found him some poorly paid employ- 
ment on the publications side of the NRF and, 
after the sudden death of Ponge's father and 
the traumatic “nuit de Fontainebleau” in which 
he wrote “La Famille du sage”, dedicated to his 
father's memory, Ponge adopted Paulhan as 
his reluctant mentor. Paulhan’s advice to his 
profegl, as to all those who looked to him for 
guidance, was basically to remain true to the 
route by which he had embarked upon writing, 
to the problem of expression which lay at the 
heart of his experience, for “qui se soucierait 
de devenir lerivam, s'il n'avait sur ce point 
d'abord quelque difficult^ & vaincre". Their 
long friendship was to be punctuated by some 
spectacular rows, mostly the result of Ponge’s 
wounded pride and his feeling, perhaps with 
justification, that Paulhan did not always do all 
he might have done to promote his work. 

Paulhan, in fact, said of Ponge, in a letter to 
Rolland de Renlviile written in 1932, "C’est un 


souci de mfithode qui me frappe dans Pon» 
(Que d’ailleurs je n’admire pas du tout sau 
reserves.)" Twenty-five years later, with mos 
of the tempests behind them, he wrote [o 
Ponge himself: “Que je t’aime! Tu ne tridxj 
jamais. Tu ne bluffes jamais. Tu es le seuldc 
notre temps.” Friendship for Paulhan, as he 
told Arland, was “une sorte de dfcouveitei 
deux”, involving “un passage de la romance & 
I’exigence”, and for a long time he was not 
entirely sure of Ponge. Ponge, by contrast, 
speaks of his affection for Paulhan as “le plus 
grave, le plus inttiressant et le plus profond de 
mes rapports avec le monde extfirieur ou du 
moms, la nature des hommes” and writes: 
“vouloir Familid facile: autant espfirer que les 
oeuvres nattront naturellement polies”. Their 
correspondence is marked by the restless dis- 
satisfaction of Ponge and by Ppulhan’s instinc- 
tive reticence. Only right at the end, when he 
felt near to the goal of his lifetime’s research 
and had quarrelled with Arland and Galll- 
mard, do Paulhan's contributions become 
genuinely moving. 


Menage of a fickle muse 


Roger Cardinal 

PAUL ELUARD 

Lettres h Gala: 1924-1948 

520pp. Paris: Gallimard. 150fr. 

As more light is thrown on Paul Eluard’s life, it 
has become evident that what had been seen as 
a poetry ofluminosity and amorous fulfilment, 
somehow located outside time in a realm of 
changeless felicity, is in ‘fact the record of an 
emotional predicament wherein turmoil and 
anxiety play (heir part as much as unison and 
rapture. The dark corners and gnomic com- 
plaints which crop up in much of Eluard's inter- 
war poetry may in large measure be correlated 
with his unsettled gelations with his first "wife 
Gala. 

Both Helena Dmitrievna Diakonovg (Gala) 
and Paul-Eug&ne Grindel (Eluard) were only 
seventeen when they first met in December 
1912 at an Alpine sanatorium near Davos, 
where each had gone for long-term treatment 
of tuberculosis. Each was young, innocent, and 
physically and emotionally vulnerable, and in 
some ways Eluard never grew out of this initial 
phase of unworldly attachment. Ardently in 
love, the young couple were married in 1917 at 
a time when, according to Eluard, both were 
still virgin; a daughter, Cddle, was born a year 
later. 

By 1921, Eluard bad befriended Max Ernst, 
who produced illustrations for his Repetitions 
(1922) and subsequently moved in with the 
Eluards at Eaubonne, where he painted some 
brilliant murals and became Gala's lover. The 
mystery of Eluard’s crazy trip round the world 
in 1924 may in part be explained as a response 
to this relationship; significantly, Eluard tele- 
graphed to Gala aqd Max from Saigon, like a 
runaway child begging to be fetched home; 
only when they came out was he persuaded to 
return to Paris. Then in 1929 Eluard and Gala 
visited Salvador Dali at Cadaques; Gala stayed 
behind to become Dali's, supreme ipuse and 
permanent monitor ; of his genius. By 1930, 
Eluard bad met Maria Benz, known, as Nusch, 
and the couple freely visited Cadaques, though 
Eluard only divorced Gaia in 1932, to many 
Nusch. two years Inter. . 

Such details ' sketch a context for the emo- 
tional underpinning of wqrks like V Amour la 
ppeste (1929) and td Vie Immediate (1932): 
What now comes into clear focus is the fact, 
evidenced in the datesfo this collection of let- 
ters, that a powerful complex of feelings about 
Gala endured for at least three and:a half de- 
cades and very possibly up to Eluard’s death, 
(Eluard died in 19S2, only four years after the 
last lotter la the series. OnceGaladiedin 1982, 

' Cficfie Inherited the collection , which her 
mother, had carefully preserved.) ; v - ; , - •: 

11 Ip the najure qf love-letters that they 

, shpitid : be.ad<jrett^ ; fo a fover^oi befo£ ab 7 
. wM,.spfois OU timfoorp d^sirableand'perf^cti - 
Many ‘of >■ Elujfrd’s letter^ fc^eshadqw. ; the 
, moods of the poetry: impassfon&i . confident , 
Sometipie^^osfoJ^g^ always idcailstic, Qala is 
befoved, she is rijushj she is the'poet’s reason 


for living. At one point she is even saluted as a 
true Eluardian archetype, the incarnation of 
the natural world itself: “TU es I’univers 
sensible, sensuel, oh toute la beaufe rayonne, 
oh le monde, oh tout le monde, devienl 
charme . . . ". Again and again, across the 
years, Gala is reminded of her poetic aura, of 
her centrality for the poet as the source of all 
his imaginings; she is revered as “la raclnede 
ma vie”, as “ma patrie mentale”. 

There are darker moments when Eluard 
speaks of their separation, his hatred of soli- 
tude, bis melancholy, his almost congenital 
sadness. At times the adult poet regresses to 
adolescence in the letters. A callow romanti- 
cism is his response to the loss of Gala to Dalf 
when, in April 1930, he writes: 

Tout est sinistra , tout esi affreux. L'idfie de mort K 
mile de plus en plus pour moi & celle d'amour. Je te 
crois perdue. Pourquoi es-tu si loin? II y a dix-sept 
ans que je t'aime et j'ai encore 17 ans. 

Accounts of amorous dreams of Gala and even 
explicit sexual reveries about her continue to 
occur until the late 1930s. “Je t'embrasse par- 
tout” is a habitual phrase of leavetaking. 

Interwoven with these intimacies are details 
of Eluard’s practical existence, his travels, his 
health problems, his activities as a Surrealist, 
his publications. There are frequent excited 
reports concerning the acquisition and sale of 
paintings or tribal artefacts, a major source of 
his income. It is noticeable that while he is 
happy enough to chat to Gala about a casual 
affair with Alice Apfel, a German girl whom he 
dubs “la Pomme”, Eluard is markedly reticent 
about his relationships with men. We glean the 
barest details about his collaboration with Dali 
at the time of Minotaure, and when we hear of 
a fist-fight with Ernst in May 1927, we must 
guess at the cause of the quarrel. Having 
scarcely mentioned Andrd Breton in the let- 
ters, Eluard announces the breakdown of their 
friendship in April 1936 with uncanny calm, 
especially given that this rift also signalled 
Eluard's severance from Surrealism itself, of 
which he had been a founder-member. 

Aside from a clutch of tender letters written 
in the year before their marriage, Gala’s part m 
the dialogue remains unrecorded, in •hi? 
volume at least. It is true that something of her 
impulsive theatricality and stony wilfulness, of 
which we have accounts from other fitnesses, 
inay be sensed l in Eluard's rare reproaches, 
related largely to her refusal to reminisce about 
the past. Generally, though, her presence 
seems highly Active, dependent on the rhetoric 
. of Eluard’s passion. “J'ai de plus en plus une 
idde mystique el dfsespdrfie de toi”, he writes 
in July 1930, Was Qala’s fickleness something 
he had fo repress? And how did he square the 
• Surrealistr Credd of free love with his erotic 


riessifoaicates a profound psychological and 
perhaps alsd -ari aesthetic. need to sustain afi 
1 image of Gala as a " felrible et douce reine , a 
model of mfoglcd grace" and awesomeness, 
which. it seems, Eluard needed bdth to cherisn 
and tofeOri ’* ... 


USDttOT l«26 1«6 CRITICISM 


I 

^-toeing through the pantheon 


Mer P orter 

Essays on English poetry 

^cDoiine to Larkin 
jjlpp. Faber. £15, 

I {P1 139787 


b , rhara Everett's essays are highly intelligent, . w h 
K enthusiasm and original, if sometimes are 
Z* far, insights into her chosen poets, but A i 
Elffer from an approach which subverts C r, 
^ Bnaonncement made by the blurb to Poets He 

■ Mr Time - that she is widely regarded as lev 
Fjdjnd’s most sensitive reader of poetry. Lc 

she is the new academic par se < 
arellence, who knows how to protect herself thi 
fem any accusation of cloistered judgment by ve 

piidously rebuking other academics’ use of ql] 
Usas “texts”, and by placing her comments th 
jjiR-creation of the poets’ own world, the hii 
BoriiDates of which she will fix at her plea- m 
at. Perhaps no commentator on the finished A 
ud unchangeable product which is a poem can 0 t 

jo more. Even the greatest critics are compos- 
ts of variations on other men’s themes. But E 
m convince you that they understand how n < 
jccts are made in the first place, and then B 
Onl life they enjoy afterwards in people’s 0 i 
Budj, it is not really “their” time which these 0 | 
! poets live in here, but Barbara Everett’s time. p 
' Shehas used it well, though not all of what she si 

hs found In her extended appreciations will n 
fa urgency for her readers. ci 

ltljas become a commonplace to say that p 
pis make the best critics of poetry. Johnson, e 
.■ Arnold, Eliot, Auden, Empson and Jarrell: 1 

lhoean rival these in fervour and brilliance? & 
h they can be wildly partisan and un- f 
I shanedly unfair - partly because they were g 
Btahsays writing scholarly essays, but review- a 

'■ igfiielr contemporaries or pursuing creative f 
j Passions of their own. The university critic f 
; doesnot have to live in the world of demanding t 

i B&ors or shark-like publishers. The dead can s 
St safer to deal with. The question is how far > 

iemdemic critic can combine a practition- 
* instinct for what is crucial in the act of 
1 mention with the reflective critic’s estimation 
rfa writer’s achievement. 

j Mostly, this question has been used in unfair 
•••; hrtery-who has encountered F.R. Leavis’s 

• tracts, or Northrop Frye’s elegies? All the 
■se, despite the queue for acceptable PhD 

• "Neds, the impression grows that the pan- 
teh of writers the university lecturer cares 

, gets smaller day by day. Barbara 
Brett's roll-call is' typical of this - only 
: \ deviates a little from the respectable 

■ : ®on : Dopne, Marvell, Milton, Pope, Keats, 

■ wring, EUot, Auden and Larkin. It’s true 

• j 4,1 ^approach to some of these poets, purti- 
; slnly Marvell and Eliot, is spedfic and un- 

yet.a sepse of caution, qualified only by 
JJatyof speculation, pervades the book, 
fo critic ig the rather daring custodian of a 
' museumi: she invites us in to see the 
1 contents mounted in surprising vistas . 

: ; . UpelHng Barbara Everett an academic cri- 
Kein unfair though, since the majority 
> . “M'ys in Poets in Their Time were writ- 
•j for learned journals but as extended 
>] the London Review of Books. (4oris - 

^y ; stylistic difference between those 
'■ ^8*0 as book reviews, and the ones 

■il! first ^yen as lectures to. university 

j^^ or.as contributions to Feslschriften . , ■ 

j . Siil? M the critic’s audacity . being 

J ^ romtnunity , her f ellow : esteem- 

\ already cpripniZed, rather thanat the 

S gives them an academic 

; , ..SljK^ile her detenrifoation tp live up to 
: ■ My rir fix each poet in his proper cultural 
:^9tJ.approacti isiatitsniost tentative. jn 
) .L Auden Askew” , ^hlfeh is built round 

j -i 1 biography ; 

'j Mendelson’ s Early Au - 

■ - SS^:9h)«^,to the ideaof foe water- 
fos departure for 
Cn'rpeniier ;andMendel= 

;:;j, ri ^Pf(^ 0 ngh^rdiff e febtrearons);.tlris 
thelyulgati BritfshcOn-, 

: ^adef “tieedsto bqset . 

i ^U1 ^IUA>u( v nf: hie 


believed, partly through the authority of Au- 
den’s poems and partly by anecdote and legend 
- especially in Stephen Spender’s autobiogra- 
phy and in memoirs by other of his 1930s 
friends - that he was a superior person, a wise 
healer familiar with the afflictions of the heart 
but not subject to them, now we are led to see 
him as fatally unhappy, chaotic and wounded, 
and, as Barbara Everett concludes, someone 
whose life had no real form and whose poems 
are highly vulnerable to criticism. This new 
Auden emerges from the pages of Stravinsky/ 
Craft, gathers momentum in reminiscences by 
Hannah Arendt and others and is given low- 
level support by Dorothy J . Farnan’s Auden in 
Love. Nobody - and Everett is no exception - 
seems to go to the poems to test Auden’s au- 
thority, and to be reminded that the rich har- 
vest of stories and vignettes which Everett 
questions in the biographies she discusses is not 
the true source of Auden’s oracular force for 
his readers. From those first pared-down runic 
mutterings right through to “Lullaby”, 
Auden’s verse commands attention: it insists 
on button-holing us. 

Auden's poetry seems to interest Barbara 
Everett less than his life does. Happily, this is 
not the case with Marvell . “The Shooting of the 
Bears”, her Marvell essay, is interesting not 
only for its fresh approach to Marvell's version 
of Audenesque doubleness -his private and his 
public verse - but for a well-sustained discus- 
sion of the “Horatian Ode’’, which is dose 
reading at its most informative. We read criti- 
cism of masters as familiar to us as Marvell 
precisely for the unexpected sprigs which may 
emerge along the main stem of the argument. 
Thus, Marvell’s adaptation of Horace’s ode 
shape, a very different experience in English 
from Latin, she calls “a thinking metre”, and 
goes on to suggest that by 1650 readers would 
sense that something was missing from a four- 
foot line in their general expectancy of a five- 
foot one. After reading Everett, no one will be 
tempted to see the “Horatian Ode” as a 
straightforward poem. Her command of Mar- 
vell's beautifully evasive charm Is extensive. 


but her examination makes the mystery of 
Marvell's poetry luminous: it does not destroy 
it in trying to account for it. When she loves a 
poet’s work, Barbara Everett becomes witty 
herself. The feeling of being at a tutorial is 
replaced by the tone of conversation among 
friends. She insists that, when enjoying the 
beauties of “The Bermudas", we remember 
that there are English people, Puritans and 
cheerful with it, in the boat, and that the effect 
is “rather as though Ariel had turned out to be 
a practising Methodist”. 

On “Milton's Epic Catalogues”, she avoids 
too heavy a consideration of Paradise Lost, 
This essay is a good example of critical fine 
tuning. Its idea is simple but the ramifications 
of the idea can be taken from Milton's poem 
without being stranded high and dry. The 
several catalogues of names which Eliot ob- 
jected to in Books One and Eleven belong 
properly to Satan, the sort of noise appropriate 
to Pandemonium. God, on the other hand, is a 
legal “dry"; nominative muscle is not necessary 
to him. Everett puts this nicely: “It is the pride 
of English common law to be independent of 
persons, including kings and other big names. 
By comparison with the fierce lawlessness of 
Hell. . . . [God’s] legalism takes on the white 
light of justice”. Thus she drives a wedge of 
good sense bfetween the prigs who lack Mil- 
ton’s pleasure in precedent and those of us who 
are overfond of proper names. 

The Rochester essay is weakened by a per- 
ceptible prudishness. Why write “a cruder 
monosyllable for love" , when you can name it - 
“cunt”? She presents Rochesterian obscenity 
as a hole, a social “Nothing”. But obscenities 
are words too, however brutally they are used 
as decorum-shatterers. Whatever cracks they 
make In the social maquillage, they are a prop- 
er part of an aesthetic armoury - something 
easier for a gentleman-poet like Rochester to 
take for granted than a professional like 
Dryden or Pope. In her last essay, Barbara 
Everett takes Gavin Ewart to task for classify- 
ing Rochester's “A Ramble in St James’s Park 
as a piece of light verse. This is consistent with 


her balancing-act of finding wounded puritan- 
ism and Manichaean seriousness in everything 
Rochester wrote. It is encouraging to find 
Rochester taken so seriously,. but it is also mis- 
leading since it discounts his playfulness and 
his predilection for unbuttoned anacreontics. 

She quotes Hobbes recording his inability to 
account for the power of music, and, applying 
this to Rochester’s most famous lyric, “All my 
past life is mine no more”, she describes what 
happens "within the quasi-musical discipline of 
poetry". Ideas are part liberated and part des- 
troyed. Right through Rochester, the music 
gets into the meaning. 

Music comes to the fore in the “The New 
Style of Sweeney Agonistes" — not so much the 
music-halls Eliot frequented, but the unEng- 
lish music of American speech. Here the 
Everett originality is at its height, and her pur- 
suit of links between Eliot’s fragmentary but 
utterly compulsive two-part libretto of a poem 
and the stories of Ring Lardner ends in 
triumph. Exploratory readings such as hers of 
the Sweeney fragments make books of this sort 
worthwhile. On Browning, Keats and Pope, 
she is less interesting. The Larkin essay brings 
her up against our own time, though the sense 
of custodianship, of tip-toeing through the 
pantheon. Is not relaxed. Sho gets Larkin right, 
but she docs not send us back to the poems as 
she does when she discusses Marvell. 

The 250 or so pages of literary exegesis in 
this book make one wonder quite what the 
blurb- writer means by his term "most sensitive 
reader of poetry"; Reading leads to a sense of 
quietness, to the mind’s being filled by what it 
has just absorbed. As with o piece of music, a 
great poem needs nothing more than some 
gesture of contentment on the part of its con- 
sumer. But not all poems are great and not all 
great poets write only great poems, so the 
world's supply of critical books will hardly dry 
up. If, however, the ingenuity and cleverness 
which are poured out by university-based com- 
mentators went to finding, expounding and 
cherishing the new, the privileged status they 
enjoy might be better justified. 


More of the same 


Howar d Erskine-Hiil 

JOHN L. MAHONEY 

The Whole Internal Universe: Imitation and 
the new defense of poetry in British criticism 

1660-1830 . • _ 

166p. New York: Fordham University Press. 

$25. 

0823211223 

The principle of imllatioh in aMthcto, re- 
jected in many a manifesto; can never 
be disposed of: after each abandonment it re- 
h,™ in . new form. 


cern with expression as well as with representa- 
tion. But Aristotle had already provided for 
this, so that the process surveyed by Mahoney 
is not one of the steady erosion of a rigid, 
inherited classical concept. 

His book disposes of the oversimplified idea 
that a late eighteenth-century shift from 
"Augustan" to “Romantic” took place and in- 
volved a corresponding shift from a theory of 
an as imitation to one of art as exptmon. In 
his account of the critical thought of Words- 
worth, Shelley, Hazlitl aadColendge-much 
the more substantial and fully pondered half of 
the book, as we would expect from the author 
of a previous book on Harlitt's ciibosm - he 
,hows that the prindpleofientation.sss een- 


tumsina new form. In action ^rRomendcs, thoeghin . 

time has shown one of the different form from that recognized bySufoey, 

ures of all time, yet aPP r “‘ a « on ..^fS n m or Dryden. As Hazlitt put it, “We must 
Pollock can hardly be. cpnveyed^trefer ^ ^ outstanding obje ct for the mind as 

enceto.experienceofpM^motion y weII ^ lhe eyCj to dwell on and recur to - 

not represent objects but he y . something marked and decisive to give a tone 

movement. There is nothing upnfol ^ A teXt u?e to the moral feelings’ ; and as Gol- 
When Aristotle introduced the principle or developed the question more deeply, 

imitation in hi tFotSa he did m ^nl the ^mort ml £ t imi tnte that whichis within the 

genereland flexible form: the^eoftheflute ^ ^ ^ughform an d 

or lyre, no less foan epic poetry, *5 and diBCOurse s to us by symbols - the 

example of mhntsb- So * a . s JL Tvrirdng, Nalur-geht, or spirit of nature, es we rmcon : 

(to quote the translation of Thoraw TW g. ^ imitate those we love .... 
an author discussed in the present book) ^ respect Ma honey’s selection of au- 

“rhythm alone, without melody wnveyedim ^ {qq ^ nventl0 nal. The run-up to the 
u« nt . than- nre dancers who, by rhythm ... „„ i n ranld and summary 


appUed t^gesiure,. express rummers, passton. 

“i'^f’rautious- but useful survey .John L. 
Ma trices ‘he idee of mimesis from 
Aristotle through Sidney, the g^ ° e °^ h 

- % 

:33 &®p 3 Ss 

*nmi as following of models, as pu ^ j 

^ ^n 1 r^e l r t^allscet«^anttrutbs’ , ; 


Sentirgives usjn fupld ^ummej 

standard histories of criiicfon,^ it 
m'bst Important and only major critic between 
Dryden and Johnson, namely; Alexander 
Pope. The reason for this regular omission xan- 
notbe that Pope Is known chiefly as a poe£- so 
is Wordsworth. At all events, a ronslderation 
of the authof of An on Criticism, the 
Prefaceto the Mi the Toslcript tc .foe Od?s, 
egy the preface to Shakespeare; The Art of 
To A uBustus and 


drawn by Mahoney. It would, I think, have 
challenged Mahoney's sense of a gradual 
progress from Sidney’s didactic mimesis (the 
Platonic element in Sidney’s critical thought is 
not much dwelt on though it links him with 
Coleridge) to the more complex and expressive 
notions of the Romantics, his Whig history, as 
it were, of eighteenth-century aesthetics. In his 
estimation of Homer, Pope was equally influ- 
enced by Aristotle and Longinus: he absorbed 
the characteristic approach of each. This has 
considerable implications for the concept of 
imitation of the poet who had said: “First fol- 
low nature ...” and (of Virgil) that: “Mature 
and Homer were, he found, the same”. For 
Pope Imitation as representation cannot alone 
explain the “Fire” of Homer: Longinus helps 
him to a strongly expressive notion of mimesis, 
though quite conns tent with Aristotle. 

Consideration of Pope might have raised a 
further point. While for Pope and various con- 
temporaries “Nature” meant the whole cre- 
ated order including human psychology and 
cbmmunicatiori, the concept of Imitation did 
not need to be subdivided and distinguished. 
But in so far as a Baconian and Newtonian 
tradition increasingly identified ‘♦Nature” as • 
the subject of Natural Philosophy, in so fur as 
“Nature" came to be the works of God minus 
the works of '.man, so iinitation of Nature 
seemed to occlude the human world. Thus the 
chief Romantics, devoted as they 'were to Na- 
ture as the expression of God, needed also a 
distinguished and more specialized notion of 
mimesis to accommodate the expression of 
man, the “whole internal universe” of human 
psychology. Pope’s simple and comprehensive 
critical ideas make it easy for him to Imitate the 
internal and the external vyorld, ahd ; his famil- 
iar Horace, all at the samb timer ■ 


enduring transcenawu , » ^ f nf Preface to »» *"**“:. 

caWras Mahoney stresses in the ^thalfof scy,M ^ the Epistle To August and 

IPfillisKe eas«5S?K?£s* 


Has Age but melted the rough parts away. 

As Winter-fruits grow mild e’er they decay? . 

{imitations of Horace, Ep U il, 318-9) 

It Is a disappointment in Mahoney** book that 
. it tides not recognize this tiulttiral moment, nor ; 
; its further fulfilment in Keats’a *>qde fo Au-. 
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All passion unspent 

Julian Symons 


EDMUND WILSON directions, inte 

The Fifties interest and « 

Edited with an introduction by Leon EdeJ f 7 J do 

663pp. Macmillan. £19.95. iVenties fellov 

0333433637 entering a mani 

— is in hospital. 

First look at the Index: a bad general principle There arc ma 
for a critic, no doubt, but here offering unusual equally revealir 

rewards. At Auden’s birthdny party Edmund jects. It is his tac 

Wilson remarks on the poet’s awkwardness his rash raking 

with women and his puritanism; on another Djuna Barnes's 

occasion Auden expresses admiration for the about Lowell's r 
“American dream" and is rebuked for using him find thepoe 
such a “sickening propaganda phrase”. On a as difficult to km 
visit to Ulysses in Nlghttown Djuna Barnes is nian “Edmund 
glimpsed, looking like the Red Queen. Why these private noli 
did she turn Wilson down when, in Paris in tion as it is to k 

1921 , he asked her to go to Italy with him? He aggeraled his ge 

had just given her “a little lecture" on the benefit. When w 
merits of Edith Wharton, and “T thought chicken “Pussy C 
Ethan Frame: no!'" In Richmond, visiting any domestic anil 
Janies Branch Cabell, Wilson is incautious when he coniplai 
enough to say that he has taken a seminar at whistle” in his nos 
Princeton on the literature of the Civil War. serious or somew 
Cabell professes ignorance of any such litera- matters not touc 
ture; “We call it, he added, the Wnr Between formative introdi: 
the States. " In Cambridge, Wilson is delighted the intention, the 
to rind Robert Lowell apparent ly a man of the mously enjoyable 
Twenties like himself. “1 kept telling Wilson makes tv 

Romantic aspirations 


him , , . that he seemed to me perfect: 
accelerating conversations, going off in all 
directions, interrupting one another, range of 
interest and reading, flares of imagination, 
general freedom of the world.” Alas, the 
Twenties fellowship is h delusion. Lowell is 
entering a manic phnse, and within a few days 
is in hospital. 

There arc many such glimpses in the book, 
equally revealing about Wilson and his sub- 
jects. It is his tactlessness that provokes Cabell, 
his rash raking over the past that prompts 
Djuna Barnes '5 tartness, his imperceptivcness 
about Lowell's manic exhilaration that makes 
him find the poet’s company so delightful. It is 
as difficult to know how deliberately a Johnso- 
nian “Edmund Wilson" is being created in 
these private notes meant for eventual publica- 
tion as it is (o know how much Johnson ex- 
aggerated his genuine opinions for Boswell’s 
benefit. When we are told that Wilson calls a 
chicken “Pussy Cat" because he assumes that 
any domestic animal not a dog must be a cat, 
when he complains about the “little plaintive 
whistle” in his nose on waking, is he kidding or 
serious or somewhere in between? These are 
matters not touched on in Leon Edel*s in- 
formative introduction nnd notes. Whatever 
the intention, the effects achieved are enor- 
mously enjoyable. 

Wilson makes two trips to Europe during the 


Anne Chisholm ■ 

ANNAS EBB A 

Enid Bagnold: The authorized biography 
607pp. Weidenfeldand Nicoison. £15.95. 
029778991 0 

As a girl, the writer and playwright Enid Bag- 
nold said a fervent and frequent prayer: "O 
God, give me fame.” All her life, as this de- 
tached, intelligent biography makes clear, she 
felt acraving for recognition and applause. She 
had keen social as well as artistic aspirations, 
and as the wife of Sir Roderick Jones, prop- 
.rietor and bead of Reuters News Agency in the 
1920s and 30s, she enjoyed the position and 
influence she so much wanted. This book takes 
he; writing seriously, and reminds us of her 
great successes {in particular National Velvet, 
published in 1935, and her play. The Chalk 
Garden , '.first performed in 1955); primarily, 
though, it is a vivid and, for gn authorized 
biography,, unusually frank account of a 
talented, determined woman who was also 
capable of great folly. 

1 .$nid Bagnold grew up foa conventional 
. ; middle-class professional family (her father 
jvas a soldier) and escaped into a more excit-' 
i . fag,.bohemfan wqrid by becoming an artstu- 
.. gfbfbi London before the. First World War. 


of romantic friendships with other men, and, 
above all, their four children, to whom she was 
passionately devoted. 

One of her close friendships during the late 
1920s and early 1930s, when the Joneses had a 
grand London house in Hyde Park Gate and 


decade, with his wife Elena and their young 
daughter Helen. They include a visit to Eng- 
land, but although he no longer finds Amer- 
ican bathrooms more uplifting than European 
cathedrals (A Piece of My Mind), he is not at 
ease. As Edel says, he seems always to have 
disliked British people and their manners, and 
to have felt a fascinated distaste for local class 
distinctions and forms of speech. The comedy 
here is surely unintended. What about the 
rolled-up umbrella, heasks Angus Wilson, and 
what about the national habit of saying “H’m?" 
Angus Wilson returns diplomatic replies, re- 
frains from saying that “H’m" is encountered 
only in fiction, and tells his namesake that the 
royal family has a kind of Cockney accent. He 
enjoys the company of Cyril Connolly, but 
remarks that the room where he is put up in All 
Souls is like a fourth-rate New York rooming 
house. (It was Leopold Amery’s room.) He 
was appreciated more than he had been on 
an earlier visit in the 1940s, and that was wel- 
come, but the uneasy feeling of being somehow 
got at by the British seems never to have left 
him. 

Yet these are spots on the sun. The primary 
impression left by any of these volumes cover- 
ing the decades is of admiration for the power 
of Wilson’s mind, nnd astonishment at the vari- 
ety of his interests and the voracious curiosity 
with which he informs himself about them. In 
the Fifties while learning Hebrew he becomes 
absorbed in the arguments relating to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and goes out to Israel to investigate 
them. He is concerned by the grievances of the 
Iroquois in upper New York State, consults 
authorities on the Iroquois personally, attends 
Indian ceremonies. The result is two books, 
Tlte Scrolls from the Dead Sea and Apologies to 
the Iroquois. Interest in the Iroquois had been 
prompted by their proximity to the family 


grand London house in Hyde Park Gate and L * Z. proximity to me family 

their social standing was at its height, was with h0me Bt Ta cotvl!le ,nherited by Wilson on his 

Albrecht Bernstorff, a German diplomat who 

wasstrongly anti-Nazi. Her feelings for him did A 

wc\t , ^nd he ttra , ti fbldin ^ Hkler S Germany dUKIIlg liie Old 

On a visit to Geminny in 1933, after Hitler — 

took over, she wrote to her husband of her ?T, J. Billy Oil 

contempt for ineffectual liberalism: “The tone : — — 

of the New Statesman and the tone of the Hitler DRRMOD MacCARTHY 
movement is the difference between life and Sailing with Mr Belloc 
death." She then wrote an article in 'praise 172pp. Collins Harvill. £12. 
of Hitler’s Germany for The Times (and- 0002727757 

apparently received “scores" of approving let- — — — 

BlackS M ° S ! ey ' s 11 1931 Detmod MacCarthy, a twonty-year- 

admtJ inN^n, '° “ mucb W ^en., thasccond son J tha 


Blacksldrts and I°Ta L ey ’ S 1,1 mi Dennod MacCarthy, a twonty-year- 

a“ro fo N^sm find * old medical student, the second son of the 

p-LL j ■ . ‘ . . ■. literary critic Desmond MacCarthy. was in- 

Sebba does not perhaps sufficiently explore , vlted by Hilaire Belloc, then in hissixtlS to 

Bagno,d s P ro - Nazi views, sail with him on the first cruise 6f Belloc’s new 
"Stefl^ £ ^ ^ b °* t ’ ^ Jersey, recently presented to him at a 

Rih^ pnirnn than ““5 en,er_ 60,1 ^ £366 by a group of friends - Frances 

Amhi e ^ bb ?^r P ^ h0 JS?"* German Phipps, Mary Herbert, Elizabeth Herbert 

l936 ’ and has dls ’ Puff Cooper and others - to replace bis be- 

S3&*3- a - *" S 


, ../de^ln London before the First World War. obtain a statement fr™ l ° dem ° llshed and sunk in a harbour on the Nor- 

: Jhe sfodN W‘B» Sickert apd was sculpted by render the Reuter : « th £ a f° ““fldy.eoait. 11116 B«t voyage was only a mod- 

; -MMajki.- In 1.912she wepf to Work for dbWbufio^ « rate s?UcceSB * dlsastor being narrowly averted 

P®*"**’ : Sir Roderick “head^of — ^ h f n th ? Je ^ stays twice off AnvU 

' ^ p jwifent^she Was; reduced ... Pointoo the Purbeck coast, and, to avoid being 

tticwtaui ak tTiq Royal ih posedly hoSoarSh^ ht d driv “ on the »**■. V to be gybed all- 

• Throughout, the. 1930s ; Dentiod MacCarthy 
** culHyaSdinfluJnS ^ y sa!,ed Jersey,. ^th. and without 




• .. I913i Wheh xhewsatweatv.thrppanH h-Va,.- ‘ r - — cnaoraea nis .wife’s 

/ event sfirevealed withgrb&t a piombin 2m *2 th u - ^b. 1 ^ ntro P’s express aiph 

s .: faired her to w&e.iiM : ^ to .note. .that, their views 


Hmfo,;hut after a brief lovd 
•; ^b.tbopp^dher to rpany Elizabeth Asquith, 
- the fdrtrier Prinje Minisidtv Her 

. ^Stbook,y4 Diary Without Dates, was a spi- 

^^nl^worklngviiVADiiinUn&n 
hospilid.tfonng Ihp war; It was published in 
1918 and gave her, a Uterfoy reputation over- 
‘ Bight. : /; • 5 '.; v ; j- • ' ; ' 


Mr Belloc -who was.exttaordinarily generous 
in lending her to his young friends - until she 


delusions, but confessed to a friend: “IahUld = affafr, efoises. along the south 

. . nnnlp uihan iIm . .. 


„ 1S111 . ... . intelligence." i.;,, ' 

Ir 1920 she married Sfr'R^rriieir' v ' A 8 sbe grew older and her children moved 
scribed ,hcfe ns 4 a small, 1 dtppOT. self-made 19 /» ■ ?f , ^ r , S “‘. Rod6ldck d| ed in 

mhn”, to whom she wai fatrodu^iSStS worcV<^d oSf 
match-making' by I^dy SnckviUe. mother of 2££i? - ° n J. Sla g e - She 
Her Wend Vim 

^sp^issssssi ■ 
ss»^5#ssss&- ' 

malieabje girls. Epld had her wntmg, a series sun, ibqj ^e^Qt bittid 


panic when the Jersey springs a bad leak on a ; 
passage between Folkestone .add Shorehaim; 
even greater panic When: the 1 same thing hap- 
pedS between . BeJgigm and Hniwich; a dis- 
masting in mid-channe|; ^crossing to Os tend j a 

VOVaoe frnm HeUnrl. »<4’ i i .ij ' 


ig mother’s death, and he is soon immersedinib 
g- family history, studying, as Mr Edel tells « 
:r- deeds, genealogy, real estate records, wills 

m result again being a book. Upstate. 
at very much the right word, for Wilson’s conceni 
re fades as soon as the book has been achieved 
id passion fulfilled. He was in the most liteni 
ss sense a man of letters, and found it naturd 
ly always to give his thoughts public expression 
ie It is a mark of increasing age that his i* 
d terests should be remote from the involveraem 
with new literature and with American sociil 
problems that he felt in the 1920s and 30s. The 
d shores of light are now far away, and lie h 
e considering instead aspects of the past: the 
e possible merits of de Sade, the critical iojus- 
t tices done to Cabell, the qualities of Swinburne 

H and Longfellow. In his personal life passion is 
i not spent, but it is much subdued, and he dls- 
: misses love affairs on the side as too much ofi 

i nuisance. He spends much time in the magolfi- 
- cent Stone House at Talcotville, often staying 
f there alone (his wife disliked its inconveni- 
ence," chilliness, remoteness from the sea), 
reading, writing, brooding on the family ha- 
tory and his own past. His mother dies, EdnaSl 
Vincent Millay, the love of his early manhood, 
dies, he goes to the funeral of his old teacher 
Christian Gauss: “nothing but deaths through 
here". His own body is thickening, he suffeis 
from gout, drinks too much, has more to com* 
plain about than a whistling nose. Yet although 
he must have known that his greatest work was 
done - the work in which he had been that 
• rarest of critics, one perfectly in tune with the 
finest writing of his time - to make such an 
admission would have been deeply unWilso- 
nian. He may adjure himself not to talk all the 
time, but in fact can’t resist doing so. Why 
should he have resisted when he thought, right- 
ly, that he knew more about his chosen sub- 
jects than anybody else? 

I-f ashioned way 

ing against harbour masters; expressing his 
views an riding lights, errors in navigation, 
Madeira (good Madeira rare; if fourid, buy the 
whole stock). Burgundy (the Belgians buy it 
all; Brussels full of it), and Richard Coeurde 
Lion (“a bullet-headed Frenchman, covered 
with pimples, and probably a bugger"); or 
gloomily contemplating the expense conse- 
quent on fouling the Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
harbour yacht-mooring ground-chain with the 
Jersey’s anchor. 

As a character, however, Belloc is almost 
overshadowed by the Jersey herself, a pilot 
cutter built in the Channel Islands in 1846, the 
subject of a lengthy and fascinating descrip- 
tion. The author sketches her lines, a com- 
promise between the English'and French boat- 
building styles, illustrates her rigging- she was 
a gaff cutter, with shrouds set up with lanyards . 
and dead-eyes, which gave her a distinctly old- 
fashioned look; and sported a suit of tanned 
sails, originally the property bf a Brisbam 
trawler. He speaks feelingly of her leaks, large 
and small, enumerates her pumps (she bad, 
and needed, no fewer than three), draws her 
antique and cumbersome windlass, describes 
Belloc’s sleeping arrangements (an Inflatable 
rubber mattress on a kind of trestle table); and 
touches oh the sanitary side (a bucket with a 
rope attached to its handle) . The Jersey had no 
galley: the crew lived off corned beef, pickles 
and julienne' soup heated on a primus stove, 
washed dojgvn with dozens of bottles of good 
dark' urine,' bottled on the ground flobr of the 
mill at Belloc’s home, King's Land in Sussex. 

The text is complemented by a wonderfalset 
bf photographs, -amateur snapshots, fpr the 
most part, which depict Belloic In a variety of 
poses - . most ; typically perhaps,, navigating 
coastwise With binoculars, .pince-nez on no* 
bon* and a ?hartand mug of wine to hand. Also 
memorable’ are a portrait of Lord Stanley 
. Alderney fo hfa : preferred yachting costume - 
plUS-foiirt , Walk i og shoes and a trilby - and on® 

. ofBeliod‘8 agentVA.D i P'efors, .whd.lha pleas- 
> jhg revetial b^the norpial agent/ailthor reia 
; tionshipfi grind? doggedly awfly at the capS^ 0 


. n j ■ *v jry* A UI uieaBbyj | ui f ti via f * say r 

'^ duridg fo t 

; Et^VR ahd later e ppbdfat rjciari i Should ha 
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Taking heart against fate 


jyarjJMnnage^ ^ 

A critical biography she 

•Sfom . H. 

mg 

flbe 

^ Oliphant (1828-97) was a literary fro 
Soon who is thankfully being rescued bu , 
CT ng spell of oblivion. Publishing her th « 
ZL'i at twenty-one, she wrote well over a ste 
{^^noveb and books of short stories, half - 
^biographies, a score of books on liter- ^ 
*3 historical themes, and innumerable ar 
gLneral articles on subjects ranging from fu! 
£b national character to the condition of 
oko, to Savonarola, to Victor Hugo. The d{ 
of her work was at the expense of 
St, and ensured that all of it would unfair- « 
ibehunped together as third-rate, as she well c( 
^ she wrote and wrote not only because rt u] 
oae naturally to her but because she was the n) 
riempport of seven people. t 

In her autobiography she muses with much s) 
tauty and just a little bitterness on her liter- r( 
fj fate. In particular she compares herself g 
nth George Eliot: $ 

inM I have done better if I had been kept, like her, e 

HBMlalgreenhouaeandtakencareof? . . .It is a 
fa hard sometimes not to feel with Browning's 
iadrea, that the men who have no wives, who have 
fra themselves up to their art, have an almost 
itit advantage over us who have been given 
: ptamme than one Lucrezia to take care of ... . 

: Cimh freedom! I have never known what it was. 

■ Itkrelsa touch of self-pity or self-approba- 
iiio in this, she rounds on it very quickly: 

Him I am giving myself the air of being an fond a 

■ her ton ol character than the others. I may as well 
j'I lb the little satisfaction to myself, for nobody will 
. ; peil to me. No one even will mention me hi the 
; w breath with Qeorge Eliot. And that Is just. 

,:f Oe remained, however, just a little feline 
'.j tat her fellow-writer: “These superior 
taninesgre very awful people and of course 
. ^oi Miss Brooke has got to have her heart 

■ Wen.") 

The tragedy In this life of a very untragically 
foored person was that her sacrifice of what 
fenght have written was in vain; all but two 
-j to children and adopted children pre- ' 
Erased her.;The bitterest thought was that 

J **l iHnk that if I had taken the other way, which 
< •wd da leu noble, it might have been better for 
j W«. . , . Who can tell? I did with much labour 
jfa 1 thought the best, and there Is only a might 
. to ken on the other side, 
j Sfe was, she added, “in very little danger of 
1; taing my life written . . . for what could be 
of me?" Merryn Williams has found 
• ' ®wgh to say of Margaret Oliphant to make a 
r ■fomanlike biography, adding a judicious 
;l Stement of her better novels. 

S« came of a Scottish family that moved 

* ^ Scottish backgrounds and dialogue 

l impeccable) , a matriarchal family 

1 was to be repeated with her own 

I ™ifa..Hcar father ^took no particular notice 
I ^ofpfanyofug”, her brothers were to live 
• ! ; g™ wd broken lives; but her mother was a 

•\ ”®^lo ^cottish lady from .whom her 

v must have picked up much learning mL 
| i write on an astonishing variety of 

j ^Ns ^thout benefit of examinations. 

* ^ before her engagement td Frank 
j jjjf 1 ** at twenty-three she had written two 

UJ” aid had one published (the first, pub- 
t dtufch later, cirrlously foiretbld her own 
5 J^seble^steVe^^ for orphaned children, 

3 goes totbe;ba.d).!A/a^flrrt Maitland 

| ii.1849, unconventionally the story 

5 l, 1 ^^,-Scotti3hi tpipstet V.'M* are ndt 


some time later she lost her eldest and 
favourite daughter. Those who argue that chil- 
dren were not cared for until this century and 
that the Victorians were inured to their loss 
should read the description in Sir Tom of 
parents caring for a dangerously ill child: 

He wenl out upon the terrace in the misty chill morn- 
ing, all damp and miserable, with the trees standing 
about like ghosts. There was a dripping thaw after a 
frost, and the air was raw and the prospect dismal; 
but even that was less wretched than the glimmer of 
the Bhadcd lights, the muffled whispering and 
stealthy footsteps indoors. He took a few turns up 
and down the terrace, trying to reason himself out of 
this misery. How was it, after all, that the little figure 
of this infant should overshadow earth and heaven to 
a man, a reasonable being, whose mind and life were 
full of interests far more important? 

Mrs Oliphant wrote of her own daughter’s 
death. 

Here is the end of all. I am alone. I am a woman. I 
have nobody to stand between me and the roughs 
edge of grief. ... I have to bear the loss, the pang 
unshared. My boys are loo little to feel it, aad there » 
nobody else in the world to divide it with me. 

The irony was that so many tragedies should 
strike someone so intrinsically cheerful and 
resilient; throughout the worst of times she 
always wrote on - "I’m a wonder to myself, a 
sort of machine . . . always fit for work what- 
ever has happened to me.” Her husbands 
death left her with the children, debts of 
£1 ,000, and her skill as a writer. With eighteep 
novels by now behind her (in general her poor- 
er ones), she set out at once on a new novel, a 
seven-volume translation from the French, and 
a biography. It is not surprising that she wrote a 
little tartly of a more famous widow, 


Your own children, how can you blame them to 
another? ... A mother's part is to excuse, to par- 
don, to bear with everything, even to pretend that 
she is deceived and blinded by the partiality of love, 
never to disclose her profound and unutterable dis- 
couragement. 

Her novels are full of strong women and 
weak men. In some way her very strength and 
energy seem to have sapped her sons’ confi- 
dence. 

In 1900, as Mis Oliphant went out of 
fashion, Henry James left a devastatingly pat- 
ronizing verdict on her work, recalled by A. C. 
Benson: 



ibfosfor k/®** are ndt 

J Wtttfae Medcfoti : -Aunt-foui eye* bpfpte 
fayouf ablfe a representative in print” * 
V. Athenaeum. Matgaret Oliphant wks 
^vqidi whe'h she bould , thb vapidities 
Life, is Sfie saifli was 
^■^Vep;4hr6ads 'and ^logical conclu- . 
Nnd -lA^ glfogetb^r^the Uttity 6f the 

OT ^Mtfucted -fiction'.:" which confines ‘ 


flriougb. a labyrinth D * 

^&fow;yeafai gf ,htor : marpageshe had 
WWmMm. hirtfburiys fate was to ... 




I doubt whether nous autres poor womeu who have Ja 
had to fight with the world all alone without mud. Af 
sympathy, can quite enter lato the “unprecedented 
(iaracter of the Queen’s suffering. A woman is 
surely a poor creature if with a large happy auction- 1 

ate family of children around her, she can t take lit 
heart to do her duty whether she likes it or not. in 

(The Queen herself found the prolific au- gj 
thoress “so simple, quiet and intelligent’ an f B 
awarded her a pension of £100 a year.) w 

For the first years after her husband s death, 

Mrs Oliphant wrote steadily, either at night or 
sitting at a table with the family. She was al- 
ways overspent and always paying off adv- b 
ances, but there were hoUdays and picnics and n 
parties and good schooling for the fadJy, i ^ J 
she kept any knowledge of her fliwncd 1 strait 
from them. Later she was to regretthaL She 
made many friends, among them Jane Carlyfe. 

Her writing matured, and some very goo 
books - The Perpetual Curate Agnes, Miss 1 
Mar}oribanks,ASon of the Soil- were written 

; 

of her parties - “the long table and aU Jhe 
bright faceB round it, the pretty summ ^jf J 

salad, and pink salmon, and ornamented sweet 

things, and many flowers, the men and boys m 
their 8 flannels, .the girls in their h^t aumme 
dresses" - a telegram came announcing th 
' to brother', wife hah died and he himself 
totorod He never recovered bu. beceme a 
permanent out-of-work boarder 
while she took over the care of the three 
motherless children. Her financial response 
bLUtles were heavier and more precarious that 
ever, but her energy somehow rose to mee 

'{ore i grt It’% she^wtrt^to "°. r 

tmpm 

these responsibilities and she was to bve t 
i : d6fl VoHt The two adored son^whom she bad 

fc-sMwswe 


Janet Mary (Denny) Wilson's drawing of her aunt, 
Margaret Oliphant, 1895. h Is reproduced froth the 
book reviewed on this page. 




-The poor soul had a simply feminine xoncepl on of tet 
literature: such slipshod, imperfect, halting, falter- ab 
irR peeping, down-at-heel work - buffeting along 
like a ragged creature In a high wind, and just strug- 
gling tolhe goal, and falling In a qulvenng maa i of J 
fainuiess and fatuity. Yes, no ^ 0U bJ 5 ^ e a “ 

woman - though with no species of wisdom - but an an 
artist, an artistl” He held up his hands and stared at 
woefully at me. - fa 

This Is a gross misunderstanding, a collision 
between two utterly opposed artistic tempera- bi 
ments - the one tortured and perfectionist, the m 
other fluent and tough. « course they carutot w 
be compared as writers; but words \ite fatu- a 
itv" are totally inappropnate. Even the least of ft 

Siplwit's novels have taste and spirit; not for . 
her the woodenness and sentimemahty of & 
Rhoda Broughton or Ouida or Mrs Humphry h 
Ward at her worst (their heroines were always s 
ready to “throw their glorious hair over the t 
breast of any chance companion", she re- t 
marked tartly; "what need has a woman for a i 
soul when she has upon herhead a mass of i 
wavy gold?") Of course period charm is part of 
the pleasure - silver tea-things iq the fiwbgh, 
snnStine on mossy English lawns; but the mild . 
humour that plays about foe Vtctonan props is 
quite modern. A bereaved m W ***» 
herself with in Memonam, but decides that 
K asThe loved her father, Urd Tennyson’s 
words are mot quite appropriate to hmj; a 
vicar’s wife waters her maidenhair ferns, 
brooding that the shade of carpet herpredeces- 

sor left in the drawing-room is not the Ughtest 

cross the Lord has asked her to b» Mm 
Oliphant was a religious woman ( *** * 

Sloffaea^ 

.^isasasfflcS 

| SurcUnea. from Dissent to Broad to High 

i “shft'ekes much trouble with her subsidiary 

ebaractem’ older womeu. aunt, (sometimes 
, Wodehousian). children (rice audqutema, 
tvVSpears, the socialist leaderln HtThal Will 
s NotWhen He Moy.is sympathetWly drawn; 
n thou eh It becomes clear that soctalismis some-. 
n Sthai^s courteous towards but, does 
“ to trite seriously. Tbough she does not write 
! toch about the y pod'i Oliphant was, bke so 
n many. Victorians, sharply aware of fhetr «ist 

® ■ j a i \ ftro for a solution. She 8WCU to 

,p toe hlS KSw 5I£ that restraint 

‘® ind^oodvdll ort the aides of bptb labour apd 
S ^ SpitaT^ri sSficc-Thc difficulty ofr^istri. 

he rneGreaMlteltwln Englantl,y9^^yp 

J--, 


much offence and scandal. 

The novels' mildness is nearly always spiced 
by some unconventionality. Mrs Oliphant is 
not fond of straightforward happy endings. 

The last words of Hester are: 

And as for Hester, all that can be said tor her is that 
there are two men whom she may choose between, 
and marry e ilher if she pleases - good men both , who 
will never wring her heart. Old Mrs Morgan desires 
one match. Mrs John another. What can a young 
woman desire more than to have such a possibility ot 
choice? 

The words are ironical; Hester does not much 
care for either, and longs to work and travel. 

In The Perpetual Curate , one of Oliphant a 
mellowest works, the lovers are allowed a 
happy ending - but there is a satirical com- 
ment: 

"How a young man like you. who know how to 
conduct yourself in some things, and have, I aon t 
deny, many good qualities, can give in to come to an 
ending like a trashy novel, is more than lean under- 
stand. You are fit to be put in a book of the Good- 
child series. Frank, as an illustration of the rewnrdoE 
virtue", said the strong-minded woman, with a little 
snort of scorn; "and, of course, you are going to 
marry and live happy ever after, like a fairy tale. 

The Ladies Lindores has Lady Caroline 
married off by her parents to n brute (unusual - 
her men tend to be weak rather than brutal); 
when he dies Caroline is quite plainly depicted 
as being overjoyed. Even then Mrs Oliphant 
was evidently dissatisfied with the happy en- 
ding that reunited Caroline with her true love, 
for she wrote a sequel about her disappoint- 
ment with the gentle second husband. 

She was not unable to write real love stones, 
though. Lucy Woodhouse’s feelings when she 
thinks her curate does not love her are caught 
very exactly. She sits down on the sofa, “in a 
kind of dull heaviness, looking into vacancy . 

She is conscious, writes Mrs Oliphant, “of a 
>f terrible difference somehow in everything 
r- about her - in the air which choked her 

'8 breathing, and the Light which blinded her 
eyes . - The world altogether had sustained 
“ a change." Again, in the old couple Captain 
in and Mrs Morgan in Hester she draws a remark- 
id able but unsentimental portrait of a long- 
lasting love. 

>n One of the themes of the novels is responsi- 
a- bility, its acceptance and evasion - and the 
tie majority of her responsible characters are 
ot womeu. Nettie in The Doctor’s Family de- 
u- cisively takes on her ne’er-do-well brother s 
of family - “I should scorn to cry about it. It is 
:or simply my business. That is what it is. One is 
of sorey, of course, and now and then it feels 
try hard, and aU that" - but she is given a close 
iys scrutiny. "To fancy this wilful imperious crea- 
te lure a meek self-sacrificing heroine”, was 
re- absurd, ponders her lover. “Was there any 
»r a virtue at all in that dauntless e nterpns© of hers7 

. of . or was it simply determination to have her own 
tof way?” Though Nettie is presented as a 
dit, tremendous character, she is at first totally 
did dismayed when her burden is taken away and 
is is she is free to marry him. . 
sets Women in Mrs OUphant’s novels generally 
that accept men as they are, but with moments of 
on’s scorn or rebellion ("You are only a man”, says 
r, a Nettie, with “a certain careless scorn of the 
ms, inferior creature"). In her short stories Mra 
ces- Oliphant seems to have felt freer to explore the 

itest serious dilemmas of her women contempor- 
Mrs aries; in one, a respectable middle-aged family 
e is man is discovered to have set up a wife in 
Lt oil another district, in another a new bnde, appal- 
ie or led by marriage, jumps, off the train during her 
Hous honeymoon and never goes bnck , In anpuier a 

with young widpw struggles with feelings for a man 
High who has compromised her; 

She hod seen him all round in a flash of awful r«l>ty 
diary and perception, and hated him-yot fa v ® d 
tfmM sameT. . . It did not matter to her. It did not jtffect 
nas .. the depth of her heart, any more than It wouW have 
! , Will affect^ her had he lost his good looks or Ws beauti- 

1 ™ ful voice. Ah yesl It did matter. It turned her wry 
rawn » low, herself, her life, into things so different that 
iome-. they were scarcely recognizable. The elements or 
. does hate were In her love, an opposition f*»;dl«n»l. 
write ; ineradicable took possession of her Mog- Wd yet 
ke so she belonged to him, and he to her, almost the more 
exist- tor this contradiction. • , 






This more serious vein , she might have de- 
veloped further if she bad had time' to write as 
she wished. It is Impossible to know whether in 

other drciimslance8shemlghthavebe«)mpa 

j _.v_ 1 ■ nrvl* itmfiftMJe that DM VfciU-’ 


-■* • . 
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Melodic flight 

Winton De an 

MALCOLM BOYD 

Domenico Scarlatti: Master of music 
302pp. Weide nfeld and Nicolsou . £20. 

' 0297 78997 X 

Domenico Scarlatti is one of the most elusive 
of the great composers. Brought up by his 
famous father in the Italian tradition of theatre 
and church music, he migrated in his thirties to 
the Iberian peninsula, seldom revisited Italy 
and developed a keyboard style of great origi- 
nality quite unlike that of his predecessors, 
contemporaries or successors. This cannot be 
due simply to his place of residence. Plenty of 
Italian musicians worked in Portugal and 
Spain, and local composers like Almeida and 
Terradeilas employed the almost universal 
Italian idiom. The scanty evidence points to a 
conscious attempt on Domenico’s part to 
escape from the dominating presence and 
perhaps the rivalry of his father. Alessandro 
seems to have been a decidedly heavy parent, 
to judge from a legal document of 1717 where- 
by he was compelled against his will to grant 
Domenico, aged thirty-one, emancipation 
“from all paternal control and obligations". 

Domenico'scarly career is tolerably clear, at 
least in outline. Doubtless at the instance of his 
father, he obtained a post in the Naples roy.il 
cappelta at the age of sixteen and an invitation 
to compose operas there two years later. In 
1705 Alessandro sent him to Venice, then the 
leading operatic centre in Europe, together 
with a strong recommendation to the 
Florentine court, describing him as “an eagle 
whose wings are grown; he should not stay idle 
in the nest, and I must not hinder his flight”. 
He won no recognition in Venice, where he 
may have studied with Alessandro’s friend 
Francesco Gasparini, and where he certainly 
met Handel and probably Vivaldi. From 1708 
to 1719 he was in Rome, for five years in the 
service of the widowed Queen Maria Casimira 
of Poland, for whose private theatre he com- 
posed seven operas, and then in two church 
appointments. Most of his known sacred music' 
and of his fifty-odd chamber cantatas probably 
dates from these years. 

We do not know when he went to Portugal. 

In 1719 he left a safe job in Rome and dis- 
appears from view. Recent evidence appears 
to place him in Palermo in 1720, but in his new 
book Malcolm Boyd does not wholly dismiss 
the tradition that he went to London .for the 
, production of his opera Narciso at the Hay mar- 
ket {Hat year, though ho concrete evidence has 
■ been found to support this. From about 1723 
he was mestre de capela in Lisbon, and music 
master to the young Infanta Maria Barbara, 
Queen of Spain, for whpm he composed 

he remainei with her for^e rest of his Hfol 
moving to Seville on her marriage in 1729 and 
ml7j3 to .Madrid r Apart from this and a few 
external facts - twp: marriages, nine or ten 
JhiWr&n. a kmghlhood hi 1738-extiaordinari- 
y tittle fe known about his mature years. He 
*’ hppafontly took no part in theoperaticenter- 
prise^ organized by FarinelJj in Madrid, TBs' 
.^racter and personality am a blank/ other 
than what can 'be deduced from hid music,- • 
*; .'.Owjgh he. is iaid to have been addicted to 
: j j^^U^-C^lyonelateletterandoheniusical 
' • " ^ *&&&} (it would , have been- i 

them jn. lhis book). The : 

\ '■ • j! (c-174p)i di|covercd .aa' recently 

1 Hie few, legetids 

i ;• -fct- jlo -erbsaj'fiie ■ ■ 


Early synthesizer 


later arrangement by a different hand. Of an 
equal number of screnatos and oratorios we 
have half of one serenata. The cantatas present 
difficulties of dating and ascription, due to con- 
fusion between members of the numerous 
Scarlatti dynasty. 

While Boyd is in general too good a scholar 
to make exaggerated claims, anxiety to see 
justice done once or twice brings him near the 
edge. Domenico was hardly “a remarkably 
successful" opera composer - his operas were 

$At * 
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Curtis Price 

PETER DENNISON 
Pelham Humfrey 

1 19pp. Oxford University Press. £14.95 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0193152444 
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; Aopthef , * adeeming 


hs Boyd djtty remark*, by'anybne ■ 
,Wbo p<^s«ses b6th a:pi%p0 and a cat. 

: Malcolm Boydi authpr ^of - the n<MMe 

volume on Bach in i the faster Musicians 
nqokes valiant efforts to peuetraie'the ' 

. fog; but cap add few farts to, thb account in ;; 
.Ralph Kirkpatrick’s ploneor study, though 
folly appreciating the keyboard sonatas, ho is \ 
rightly concerned to assess the earljer vocal 
works, usually dismissed as of little (merest. ; 
t(ere he is constantly frustrated by the dis- 
appearance of so much material; both docu- 
mentary and musical. Of a dozen operas only 
three survive, apart from n few fragments, one 
of them an untypical intermezzo with a sing- 
ularly coarse libretto, another (Narciso) in a 


The actor Mattocks en travesti in Covent Garden's 
Adiillcsin Petticoats, an adaptation of John Gay's 
Achilles,- reproduced from English Theatre Music in 
the Eighteenth Century by Roger Fiske, the second 
edition of which has recently appeared (684pp. 

Oxford University Press. £55. 0193164094). 

seldom revived - and the statement with regard 
to his last opera, Berenice (1718), that 
“Scarlatti shows as strong n dramatic sense as 
Handel and a melodic gift scarcely inferior" 
should have been supported by quotation from 
the four arias set by both composers (Scarlatti’s 
are unpublished). The single Rome opera to 
survive in its original form, Tetide in Sciro, 
Boyd ranks above the average score of the day, 
but he finds no dramatic conviction in any of 
the characters, which surely is to damn it with 
faint praise. His quotations from the operas 
and early cantatas suggest the overwhelming 
influence qf Alessandro, especially in sicilia no 
movements, though he may be right to identify 
a delight in bold contrasts as characteristic of 
Domenico. The incomplete published excerpts 
from Narciso tend to confirm this; but it is also 
typical of Alessandro, whose operas, like 
Handel's, stand at an angle to the opera seria 
tradition. It is one of the fallacies of musical 
history that Alessandro was the father qf the 
Neapolitan School of Vinci and. Hasse. Boyd 
makes a goad case for dating two cantata 
volumes, in Vienna and the British Library, to 
the Madrid period, and for the conjecture that 
they were composed forFarinelli. They should 
certainly be published. 

The chapter on the keyboard sonatas, 
though relatively teree, is full of perceptive 
comment, well illustrated by quotation. Here 
again the. absence of autographs' and dated 
copies, other than the two late manuscript col- 
lections taken to Italy by Farinelli in 1759, 
frustrates any attempt at a detailed chrono- 
logy- We have no idea when Scarlatti began 
seriously to compose for . the harpsichord. 

. Boyd examines with scrupulous caie all surviy* 

; ^gwurces, manuscript and printed (seventyi 
three sonatas were published in London, Paris 
or Nuremberg during Scarlatti’s life - none in 
.Spain or Italy) and pfliifatwoaddiifonal sona-, 
tas from a Madrid manuscript. His analyst; of 
the structure of the music is penetrating, espe- 
cially on Scarlatti's development of the basic 
binaty design in quite a different direction 


a ii 

If there are long books on Rupert Brooke, then style 

we should probably welcome a short one on fluen 
Pelham Humfrey, whose reputation also de- rema 
pends partly on what he might have achieved. ity is 
But does Peter Dennison believe that his sub- Chap 
ject, a precocious child of the Restoration, pies < 
belongs in the same company with the other book 
composers represented in this Oxford series much 
(Boulez, Carissimi, Debussy, Dunstable, Las- good 
sus, Machaut, Marenzio et a/)? Apparently were 
not, because he apologizes for Humfirey's sup- comr 
posedly feeble attempts at “English” counter- terns 
point, even in anthems whose “incorrectness” voice 
is in itself often astonishingly beautiful, while style, 
urgently seeking the source of Humfirey's lyric- Lully 

al inspiration in the works of his greater con- (the i 
temporaries, Lully and Carissimi. the vi 

Dennison views English baroque musical disph 
style as an alloy of French and Italian charac- On 
teristics: the belter the synthesis, the better the cated 

music. Thus, he assays Humfrey’s works for indivj 
gold (Italianate text declamation underpinned He n< 
with strong root progressions), silver (airy cumsi 
melodies in French dance rhythms) and lead his fc 
(the stodgy counterpoint of his flamboyant Pepyj 
though incompetent teacher Captain Cooke). statui 
This is a plausible mixture, but I doubt that the Chap 
ingredients can be so easily retorted. By the of bo 
time Humfrey travelled to France (perhaps to had p 
study with le grand rnattre), the Italian style skilfu 
had already become a lingua franca. As he opera 
begins to work through the music itself, Denni- Hum! 
son realizes that his original thesis (that is, worth 

Made to measure 


“Lully was the single most important foida 
composer in Humfrey’s formative exol 
ence") is too simplistic, and he is forced [n 
modify it: “Humfrey’s vocal and harmonic 
practices] owed their greatest debt to thesbfc 
of Carissimi . . “either directly, or throwh 
the music of Lully and Locke", but “that syw! 
hesis was made by a musician with a recomlz. 
able English identity”. 

The author finds the essence of Humbert 
style elusive, for, after the alleged foreign in- 
fluences have been melted away, precious little 
remains. The composer’s devalued individual- 
ity is nevertheless discussed in some detail b 
Chapter Three, illustrated with music exam, 
pies (inconveniently) scattered throughout the 
book and in several collected editions. Yu 
much of this chapter would make perfectly 
good sense if the name “Schlltz" or “Cert" 
were substituted for “Humfrey". Baroque 
commonplaces, such as descending bass pat- 
terns and contrary motion between outer 
voices, are surely not the essence of Humbert 
style, because his music sounds like neither 
Lully’s or Carissimi’s; and his greatest worh 
(the setting of Dryden's "Ah fading joy” and 
the verse anthem “O Lord my God") arguably 
display an originality matched only by Purcell. 

Once Humfrey’s best ports have been lo- 
cated in foreign lands, Dennison’s treatment of 
individual pieces is factual and workmanlike. 
He never speculates about the composer’s cir- 
cumstances or personality, except to explain 
his bumptious arrogance (as reported by 
Pepys) as “a need to compensate for his small 
stature” - physical, I presume. The restored 
Chapel Royal - with its remarkable collection 
of boy geniuses kindly supervised by men who 
had paid dearly for their loyalty to the king-is 
skilfully evoked; arid the chapter on the 1674 
operatic production of The Tempest, for which 
Humfrey wrote much of the vocal music, h a 
worthy contribution to a well-worked subject. 


Iain Fenlon 

RICHARD HUDSON 

The Allemande, the Balletto and the Tanz 
Volume One: The History. 264pp. 

Volume Two: The Music. 252pp. 
'Cambridge University Press. £75. 
0521331080 ‘ 1 


“They performed every' sort of . ballet and 
dance as customary in any country soeyer, such 
as pa&samezzi, corents, canaries am} a hundred 
other fine gestures devised for pinching the 
fancy.” Thus the Venetian ambassador in Lon- 
don on the revels in the masque Pleasure 
Reconciled to Virtue performed in 1618, an 
interesting indication of how international the 
repertories of court and social dances had be- 
come by the early decades of the seventeenth 
century. By then all state occasions, great or 
'small, were celebrated in the ballroom, and 
dancing skills were 1 cultivated through daily 


ning with the enormous success of the five 
voice Balletti of the Mantuan composei 
Giovanni Giacomo Gastoldi in the 1590s, voca 
elaborations of the basic forms were popular ir 
. England and Italy, while instrumental version 
were common in Italy, France and Germany. I 
is this repertory that is best known today. Gas 
toldi’s first set was widely imitated north of the 
Alps, by Hassler in Germany for example, and 
in England by Morley and Weelkes. Here the 
form became divorced from dancing, which 
may explain its greater attention to textual de- 
tails and the general expansion of its structure. 
During the final century of Hudson’s survey 
the various “national” varieties once again be- 
came more consistent. 

Hudson’s study, surely the most comprehen- 
sive and detailed study of any single dance type 
from the early modem period, is essentially a 
technical discussion of the musical characteris- 
tics of the evolving form, illustrated by many 
musical examples in the text as well as the 
complete pieces that. make up the second 
volume. It is rather densely written, and it 


practice by the nobility and their middle-clkss vo,ume - 11 is radler dens j7 
imitators. In addition to social pressures of this ““ “ no surprise ti> readin the mtroduen 

! kind, the performatice of dance was supported % th , e ““ for ! L he T b °? k 8 reW 0U , ! 

; bythePlatomccdnreitthatdahcingpmaneled author’s article on the Italian mstrajr^ntaiw 

the baimonibus movements of human befogs letto written for the New Qrove Dic “° na Zl 
in a wellfordeted world, in turn an image for Mlisic and Musicians In its 
the motibns of celestial bodies to the harmony ***> encyclopaedic writ mg style the denvaa 
qf the spheres. Court dance is particularly well “ rather obVious. But the main historical arg 

documented,, not only In letters and memqift meat of this book, that the Balletto, Airruuu 

but also, more importantly, 1 ltf a ; group - of . ■* 8 Jl oUld considered as dialecte rt 

printed choreographfo and musical sources ^iral Mitionrather than three tatopenfe 

.. whlchwdre not fo be equalled in scope until tl^e ^important 

■early eighteenth century. * • " . > convincingly argued and represents a distw 

- Kicbard Hudson’s two volumes chronicle’ ... 

. the history of a single and rathef simple dance £ the ST 

„■ of the early modern period; a.new Tanz which ^^whichremain ^ m P aradv ^ h UD ‘° U ^ 

.■ appeared In Nuremberg about 1540 and later :*&**■■ any real bngageroent with the 


from - that which produced classical sonata 
. form. Scarlatti’s "ability to surprise, and yet at 
.the same time to convince” evokes apt com* 
parirori With Hnytjfl. Boyd finds the origins of 
Sca^latirsatyle epigmatic, aswelfhe might ;itis 
■ true that teseafeh is still needed foto $panfeh 
pbphlar music of (hq period. Thefe feho d6\ity- 
ing the irrfiuence of thegultarV&UkBQyd rightly 1 
Je^fes- thq; celebcated /not^utters. = (bo*d ? ; 
terized in' Longo’s edition) fa. ihe’exa triples Of 
aodaccaiom cifodby pasparirif in \m Uarn& 
nicopratico (ildmbhtt), published in 17B8 when- 
Scarlatti may have been bis pupil. The# frUfl 
excel len t chapter on S^r^tti's reputation, aitd 
influence i and valuable appendices. : *>.v^ v 


• wo cepiunes ana an me principal couimies of ' - ‘ V TT, ” V ’ rr? “ r- t„ b hi 

p^’hTidnr,', wd <: wnttouoj« 

acterized by a fairly consistent fowlcal Struct whl< ^ waa wdejy diffused thtougpo 

... that ditffiaia duly Up «ritall defeils fionidne'; . 

: ■ townfeto’ &0flia;vDuHh. thlt p-rinrt 18 ^ s! m g 

vTjn* .Cand . its , df^!relati ops ': the . Aim ande ; ' /fygtlsh Renaissance ^ongby Edward Dougl 
.! ,w ‘( 185 pp. ATtvaype^laUlllan. • £ 19.5 
: aftd the; t teUaik -BfeUef ^ 
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prescriptive polemic 


Extracting expertise 


j^Pi ckstone 

jgSSS The troubled history of 

^ and patients 

jlSpp-Vikmg. £16.95. 

MS8IM15 

Edward Shorter is a historian of popular 
STlhe family, women’s bodies, nnd now, 
SUb Manners, doctors and patients. His 
Sok will doubtless be successful: the style 
“Land there are anecdotes, even jokes - 
feva L heard the one about male and female 
msiM And Shorter is not just a historian; he 
bsban to medical school and to many doc- 
bb’ meetings, so that the later chapters of the 
book contain much lively reportage ond retail- 
m of scientific insights. Furthermore, it is a 
look with a message, appealing for the many, 
imtiting for others: Shorter thinks that doc- 
[ocs should listen more to their patients, but 
also that both doctors and patients would 
be the better for a restoration of medical 

authority. . , 

The book is an extended historical polemic 
io which the authority of medicine rises slowly 
framabout 1850, only to fall rapidly after 1950. 
The heroes are the "modern doctors” of the 
eaiiy twentieth century, sufficiently steeped in 
the new medical science to command respect, 
bnlootyet so overwhelmed with biochemistry 
a to neglect the psyche and the power of au- 
thoritative suggestion. This “modern doctor 
appears with his counterpart - the sensitive but 
respectful patient. Before and after the mod- 
em period, doctors were less inspirational and 
patients less content: the “traditional” doctor's 
knowledge and remedies were useless; ■ his 
patients were tough and kept out of his way 

I ticept when all else failed and truly heroic 
medies seemed unavoidable. The “post- 
modem" doctor bristles with diagnostic tech- 
mques and remedies which really work, but he 
iko bristles when patients want to “go on” 


about personal problems; so the patients, sick 
from living in “post-modern" families and wor- * 
ried into ill-health by the media, become re- 
sentful and dependent on tranquillizers. 1 

The characters here are familiar enough, the 
interest lies in their combination. Shorter is not 
portraying science as a triumph or a disaster, or 
simply advocating that doctors should be heal- 
ers who arc good at listening; he is arguing for a 
balance which he finds exemplified by the 
gcntlemen-physicians at the opening of our 
own century. Here he points not just to bacter- 
iology and surgery, but to Dr Mitchell and his 
rest-cure, to the treatment of neurasthenia and 
other psychosomatic complaints. These “mod- 
ern doctors" were not perfect, but Shorter is 
gentler towards their defects than towards 
those of their predecessors and followers. It 
may have been unfortunate that organic ex- 
planations were often given for what were 
“really” psychological phenomena, still more 
unfortunate that surgeons removed the organs 
in question, but the therapies worked - so 
medicinal was the authority of the early 
twentieth-century doctor. 

Historians, like doctors, can doubtless do 
much good by suggestion, but perhaps, like 
Shorter's heroes, they should also be masters 
of the controlled test, demanding of certain 
rigour. Why, for example, in the “traditional" 
and “post-modern" sections of this book do we 
get an account of ordinary medical practice, 
while for the “modem" period we hear so 
much about the leaders in the field? And why, 
fo a book which finds space for so much medic- 
al detail, do even the lineaments of social his- 
tory scarcely appear? Can one really discuss 
doctors’ bedside manners, even for North 
America, without discussing the various 
classes of patient, the economy of medicine, 
the power of professionals, or urbanization - 
all topics on which much useful work has been 
done? To leave out so much, and then appeal 
to such intangibles as an increased sensitivjtyta 

pain or the stresses of “post-modern families 

seems perverse. 


Christopher Lawrence 

ELISABETH BENNION 
Antique Dental Instruments 
192pp. Sotheby. £19.95. 
0856673102 


It would be interesting to know by what means, I 

in the nineteenth century, an armada of trades- i 

men, itinerants, artisans and hucksters hoisted i 
themselves from being the lackeys of the 
mouth into a profession, some of whose mem- 
bers now scrape a living large enough to find 
themselves regularly filling the scandal col- 
umns of the dailies. This question is implicitly 
asked, but certainly not answered, in Elisabeth 
Bennion's pleasingly illustrated Antique 
Dental Instruments. 

The form in which the book raises this ques- 
tion relates to the antique. How is this category 
constructed, and how does it relate to modern 
professional interests? What the book shows is 
that, before the arrival of the professions, 
dental instruments shade into the worlds of 
cosmetics, surgery, commercialism and simple 
rustic inventiveness. There were, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, special de- 
vices for extraction, such as the marvellous 
pelican and the tooth-key, but they were made 
and decorated much like any other tool. They 
were part of an order which, at the aristocratic 
end, ’was populated by silver tongue scrapers, 
ivory toothpicks and porcelain dental stands, 
and, at the more plebeian extremity, by the 
tool-box of the tooth puller, which might also 
contain the instruments of the farrier. . 

The technology of modern dentistry is more 
than the functional equipment of the specialist, 
it is a sign used by the expert to indicate pro- 
fessionalism. Modern dental tools are not ran- 
dom objects but a kit of devices, distinct from 
the things of common life, and, most impor- 
tant, almost worthless to anyone except the 
expert They are everything the antique is not, 
they designate the skill of modern dentistry as a 


complex professional process. The antique, on 
the other hand, is not simply the old, its do- 
main is that of the unique and often decorated 
object which, in the case of dentistry, signifies 
that tooth pulling in the past was painful, direct 
and quaint. 

When we look at these old artefacts in 
Antique Dental Instruments we are presumed 
to have in mind the gleaming professional tool, 
and arc being asked to make a conlrast. By 
collecting and valorizing the past the pro- 
fessions suggest they have transcended it. In 
doing this, they designate themselves as mod- 
ern. This act expropriates artefacts from their 
historical context, translating them into a mod- 
ern one, the antique. What constitutes the 
antique is not an object's historical relations 
but what is hidden: market value and the 
collector. History as the chronicle of folly and 
the curious is reified in the antique object. It is 
a world in which the museum catalogue is the 
gold standard. 

The transition from history to the antique 
leaves some objects in limbo, awaiting finan- 
cial judgment as to whether they are worthless 
junk or worthy of preservation. Some qualify 
immediately as antique by virtue of sheer lux- 
uriousness. Bcnnion depicts a "Large brass- 
bound rosewood case of instruments with six 
trays” made in America around 1840. It con- 
tains layer on lnycr of Ivory-handled decorated 
instruments in taxonomic profusion. It is 
unique, “Probably made as an exhibition 
piece" Bcnnion suggests. It has now become 
antique. Yet historically this object suggests 
, W here and how the transition to professional- 
ism was being made. This box of tools was also 
; the insignia or a profession organizing and 
demarcating itself from common life. 
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Trial by Fire and Water 

Tbs Medieval Judicial Ofdeal 

Robert Bartlett 

TOs book, the flret full examination of tha subject in 
English, examines the workings of trial by ordeal from 
1 the time of its first appearance in the barbarian law 
cries, tracing its use by Christian societies to Its last 
dais as a test of witchcraft in modern Europe and 
America. • 

, 0 19 821973 3, Clarendon Press £19.60 

Henry the Lion 

■A Biography 

Kail Jordan 

fohtiatadbyP.&Falla 

Hstny the Uon is one of the outstanding personalitieB 
an wog German medieval rulers. Legend and poetry 
: tiava attached themselves to him. In this book Karl 
. 'Man takes a fresh look at his life, and places it in 
context of the political, social, and intellectual 


Early Habsburg Spain, 1517-1598 

A. W. Lovett 


0.19 821969 6 4 Clarendon Press, 8 January 1987 £30.00 

Noes from Provincial Life 

Families in Sussex, 1280-1400 


gs'fsmlHee in EaBt Sussex — the Etchlnghams of 
the Sagkvilles of Buckhurst, and the 
; natayses of Glynde— whose affairs, by the standards 
« the time, are particularly well documented. 

019 820077 3, Clarendon Press £22.60 

. J. ■ . . . ■ 

^Solk.aodtbeTudon. . . 


: Hettgiqjiln qn KpgHsh County ■. 


which the author deeks to explain by 
critical apd religious d^elopments 
Ut'^raidenfi century; 
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klnadoms. This book provides a lively summary of 
their findings for the benefit of an English-speaking 

audience. 

0 19 822139 8, Clarendon Press “ ■ 

018 822138 X, paperback 

Foreign Protestant 
Communities in 
Sixteenth-Century London 

Andrew Pet tegree 

^£gSSSSSSSSSS* 

J^nllux of foreign refines 010 

Protestant exiles of the Reformation era. 

0 19 822938 0, Clarendon Press 
Oxford Historical Monographs 

p^ibiirg and the BrehKJ& u 

Town-Country Relations the Age of 
Reformation and Peasants War 

ig ^ sB^gr 

wjmm:* 

0 198219882, Clarendon Ptssb, 1 January 1 

Religion In England 1688-1791 
, Qofdoii Rupp ...... 

imp ? 

I Snadenoe not to accept the new monarchy. 

a io 828918 8, Clarendon Press _ 

Oxford History of the ChiiBtlanCliuroh 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS j 

Joint Winner ol the 1986 Wollnon Literary Award tor 

Empean Jewry In the Age of Mercantilism, 
1550-1750 

Jonathan L Israel 

0 19 821928 8. Clarendon Press 

Sr "tl" — sequences omenta and of the menon . 
both sides who sought to direct them. £2 g 0Q 

; 019 8211260 , Clarendon Press 

of the British Empire : — - 

0 19 822972 0, Clarendon Press, paperback 

Foi further delafla on any ol ttieaa Ullas, contact: AtademlcPutMty.OUP. Waltori 
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D. Z. Phillips 

don cupitt 

Life Lines 

232pp. SCM. Paperback, £7.95. ^ 

0334009014 

Don Cupid's new book, Life Lines, purports to 
offer much to those who still ask questions 
about the meaning of life. No definitive, 
authoritative answer, he claims, can be given 
to us. We live in a kind of Mdtro of the spirit, 
travelling on.different lines which connect and 
diverge in intricate ways. Cupitt provides a 
Mdlro map to illustrate this network. There is 
noabsolute truth, he tells us, only a plurality of 
truths. The meaning of life is found among 
these pluralisms; in our meanderings in the 
M6tro. 

The journey to which Cupid invites us is a 
familiar theological one. He simply redecor- 
ates the stations for the occasion, giving them 
such names ns Mythical Realism. Doctrinal 
Realism, Obedientiary Realism, Objective 
Symbolism, Aesthetic Expressivism, Pure Re- 
ligious Voluntarism, etc. Cupitt assumes, too 
often, that discussing a name will tell us the 
nature of our surroundings. In tliisbook wc get 
to know the mime, but, often, not the place. 

What line arc you travelling on? Arc you n 
realist? Are you content to tell mythical stories 
which often contradict each other, but which 
you believe express the objectively real? Or, 
more systematically, do you have a definitive 
set of doctrines which you believe “are in some 
strong and simple sense true"! Philosophically, 
has your realism taken the form of a theodicy, a 
design, which infonAs you, in terms of a 


metaphysical hierarchy, why things are as they 
arc? If you are not philosophically inclined, 
have you found a realism rooted in the Bible: 
one which evokes an obedientiary response 
from you? 

ff you are not a realist, are you a semi- 
realist? Perhaps you were or are one of those 
Protestant Ethical Idealists who sought to 
identify religious truth with realistic hopes of 
an emerging social order; or one of a slightly 
different kind who hung on to agapistic re- 
sponses when that order failed to emerge? Or 
perhaps you lived a life enriched by religious 
symbols, only to become worried about the 
relation of the symbols to the reality they were 
supposed to symbolize? 

Whichever you have been, realist or semi- 
realist, the likelihood is that you have run into 
intellectual trouble and experienced “the sud- 
den loss of belief in an objective and personal 
God". What alternative did you find? Did you 
find consolation In aesthetic expressivism, and 
meaning in the time-honoured traditions of 
religious liturgy, art and poetry, only to be 
threatened by the press of contemporary 
change? Did you give yourself to religious 
humunistic schemes, only to find yourself in- 
volved in undesirable political power struc- 
tures? As a result, did you find yourself forced 
bnck on your own resources in a pure religious 
voluntarism, only to wonder how one's choices 
were to be informed? Did you feel that no one 
should be excluded from your religious per- 
spective, a conviction which led you to include 
the afflicted and the subversive? 

Did you realize that all these options with 
which we are faced are different manifestations 
of a life-energy which is Linked to God’s life- 
energy? Faced with different situations, the 


life-energy, apparently, unconsciously selects 
the appropriate manifestation of itself. 

Well, then, "what should be our final atti- 
tude to ourselves and our lives?” We are told 
that this is a difficult question, since no “read- 
ing” of our lives can be excluded. In fact, “We 
are all our own fictions - and nowadays we 
know it.” So where can we find the meaning of 
our lives? The proposed answer: “In this long 
pilgrimage into diaspora, which we love and in 
which we find joy, lies the meaning of our 
life.” 

Many of the questions I have outlined have 
the illusion of intelligibility. In his tour of the 
Mdtro, Cupitt sometimes makes interesting 
observations on the connections between the 
various theological movements, but there is a 
fatal lack of philosophical reflection on the 
whole hurried journey. Without such reflec- 
tion, it is impossible to be clear about the na- 
ture of the issues Cupitt wants to discuss. For 
instance, until we know what is “the strong and 
simple sense” of “true” on which realism is said 
to depend, we have no idea what is at stake in 
“realist” or “non-realist” analyses of religious 
belief. Further, it is essential to distinguish 
between an activity, a philosophical account of 
it, and the influence of the philosophical 
account. Cupitt rarely bothers with such dis- 
tinctions. Consider the case of Cartesianism. If 
Cartesianism gives a confused account of 
“thinking" and “mind-body dualism”, does it 
follow that those who propound such theories 
cannot think clearly in their ordinary affairs? 
Obviously not. Nevertheless, the enormous in- 
fluence of Cartesianism in making man’s mind 
the measure of truth and intelligibility cannot 
be denied. Consider again the case of the 
Argument from Design. The argument does 


not do justice to belief in a Creator ortofc 
praise of Him found in the Bible. Does it folio* 
that a propounder of the argument musti- 
confused when he worships? Yet the argumwi 
was influential in a number of ways. Such 
issues sometimes run into each other, but that 
is no reason for not distinguishing between 
them. 

Because there are different religious per- 
spectives, Cupitt concludes that there can be 
no absolute truth. The only “absolute" shown 
to be confused, however, is that metaphysical 
one which sees different perspectives as incon. 
plete expressions of itself. If Cupitt denies 
ordinary conceptions of absolute good and 
evii, it is the very metaphysical conception he 
thinks himself free of which leads to his denial. 
Further, in invoking the notion of a “life- 
energy of which the different .perspectives are 
said to be manifestations, he endorses a neo- 
Freudian version of that very metaphysical con- 
ception. Finally, if all the perspectives are to 
be regarded as “options”, the serious faithful- 
ness of their adherents becomes a confusion for 
Cupitt which he does nothing to clear up. 

Cupitt’s Mdtro journey is so rapid that the 
various landscapes become blurred. Dwelling 
on any of them seems to be discouraged, since 
we are constantly urged “All change!": "You 
have to be prepared to move fast, from God to 
God. You need the God that is right for you 
just now, and still more do you need the God 
that will be right for you next.” How is Cupitl’s 
Mdlro of the spirit related to the real spiritual 
questions which have sustained, bothered and 
separated people? This book gives no answer. 
It is more like a M£tro-game than a real Mdtro, 
After it, we have to engage with our actual 
travels. • 


$ US Deccmoer 

Jesus, scourge of money-grubbers 

' who, like the woman with an issue of blood, possessed with a devil, whi 


gnuy Mayr-Harting 


who, like the woman with an issue of blood, possessed with a devil, which cried out in a loud 

Und the means to spend on seeking medical voice, “Let us alone; what have we to do with 
I T . . L-« H- ■ iuhr% nc “c-rvantc*’ mi uht he thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to 


Auden Hotel by Oliver Reynolds 



for Edward Carr and Ruth Hutton 
I 

Slats of rain slap the street ; 
rain boils over concrete ; 
gutters well; the road's camber 
succumbs to water. 

A taxi docks at the kerb . 

Unprotected and unperturbed, 
a fat man levers himself out and stands 
looking up at a hotel-sign, his hands ' 

incarnadined as his jumper-sleeves run. 

The sign ftezes: ‘Hotel . : . Hotel . . . Auden . 
The man grunts and then, like a tidal bore, 

buists the hotel's revolving-door. 


1 . Just back, I'm glad to say, from Rio, 

• the Hotel Ttioj , ' 

:tsloslintheK563 ; 

. (the healthiest highs come musically). . 

; A forehead drips perspiration. . 

The belle's huge. hesitation, , 

. throbbed from its palm-court oasis, 
shiver empty glasses. . 

^ reading Leconte dp Lisle . , 

humsbctweepbitesoEvcat. 

1 Tip music uncoils to a close. .■ 

I*he musicians pause, then rosin their bows. 

ill 

Three in the morning; 
t hd nigh t porter, saJlow and yawning, V 
sets oul greasy cards for patience. 

The Irft-bell pings, ([n the suspense 

before the doors rumble back , 
the Queen’s covered by the Jack. ) 

Jt*s empty - but for scattered pills, 
a poirof tights and some handbills; 


INTERNA TIONAL POETRY SEMINAR 
1st Meeting at 9.00 in the Limestone Bar 
P. Rathbone: What I Owe to Yeats 
Theportersweepsthemup, then spits. 

IV 

Washed-out dawn 

and a ghost crumples on the hotel lawn : 

a nightshirt, and on it a lipstick-smear: 
^Nationalize Earls Court Square’. ; 

Rathbone walks shoe-lined corridors. 
‘These shoes were left by their owners, 

saints making asudden Ascension ... 
or is that too Martian7 ’ 

. The dreams of poets are destroyed 
by the hissing of the Teasmade. 

. Downstairs, there’s egg or kipper, . 
each plate flanked by pen and paper. ■ ‘ 


'Well, she’s more TLS than LRB: : 

; attractive, but formal. More tea?* ; 
‘Good morning. I’m Wu. From Taiwan. 
Rnnslaior. My main incest is Byron*’ 1 

- ...... like trying to lasso a tank. . 1 ; . 

All political poetry is wank. ’ 

■When did SeKma marry Geoffrey?’ • 

‘MyThebry of Metre, briefly . .* 1 

• Cigarette-slnokepallsthedin. 

11 o'clock. The waiters begin 
clearing ash-strewn plates. 

Rathbone’s still rtbbltlng on about Yeats. 


What keeps them goihg: ' 

egos with more thrust than a. Boeing 
or just a verbal itch 

that they HaVe to Scratch?' ‘ * -V: 


>, . - K U 


* V . . 0 . 4 4 •*, J <• . • VI. t . ;• „ 


What’ll we remember when they’re dead? 

A maid strips a bed 

and finds (impossible at the Hilton) 

a Durex bookmarking Milton. 

Why do poets piss in the sink - 
is it all that drink? 

Why is so much they write plain bad? 

And why do so many go mad? 

vn 

Sunday afternoon thickens. 

Whiffs of roast chicken 
infiltrate a cubby-hole 
where, happy as a bacchanal, 

I lift my tea-cup. 

Someone turns a radio up 

for a programme on La Fontaine’s Fables. 

I rest slippered feet on the table; 

minutes later, 

lulled by the thudding dumb-waiter, 

Times crossword abandoned to the Muses, . 

Mr Auden , Proprietor, snoozes. 

vui 

The iast-poet drives off, . 

, leaving a sonnet and forgetting a glove . 

■ , The newest guests write their names in the book: 
‘Mrand Mrs Smith, Ppripck.’ 

The air’s growing cooler, ~ 

Foolscap feeds the boiler 1 ! - 

(Rathbone's effort's andiUusions). • 

’ CurtainsarCdrawn,likecoriclusions. ■ 

... •• • . j*, • • . ; - f .- i :. .. •» ' 

. '-Because pur words outlive pur acts, 
listed to cadences, pot facts. 

Finale-time , these words show It: • > - • 
frost the pbein, not the ppet?- > • ‘ *• '>> '* • ! " ’ ’ • 1 


2a! location of his J 1 * 1 “ | '" y P where poverty is met with in the Gospels, it ly , the restless spirit of avarice, which itself’ n 

Ethe northern tip of the Sea of Galilee. ^ mcanlIy in j udea rather than Galilee: the threatened the traditional forms of integration h 

-{be traveller approacluii^^™^ 1 r< * wid ® w - s mi J, the blind beggar Bartimaeus at and cohesion in Jewish society Thu | was a c 

can observe a signpost which reads (it tny . h th t of a Q f society whose underlying norms he tned to t 

me been beJwed. reafffon in face of economic and «*Ite£ 

tai Chorazin, 2 km. Bethsaida 5 km . Jes important, however, is that Jesus virtu- am not come to destroy but to fulfil , { 

■nitty was not of course conmedtothi, neve r me ntioned the poor with the object 5: 17). It was a society in which^pefeluhe 

na. But in the society of Jerusalem he was a J thal poverty sho uld be alleviated, pulls of conflicting moral options ( Lord, I 
stranger (Matthew 21: 10); at Jencho his con- Such ^ tion is P alm( J always incidental to an believe; help thou mine unbelief , Mark 9.24). 

pecdoflS were manifestly not with the social glorying in their The traditional values of this society were . 

SUt; and Umugb he ™ vnry munh a attack L beiS .cc depeX.™ materia! ,hc»e of tb. synagogue , and they were J 
Galilean rather than a Judean, Tiberius on me - - 

5 a of Galilee, where there are still important 
Hnodian archaeological remains, is not so 
guch as mentioned in the synoptic Gospels. 

; Most of his ministry was performed in a tiny 
\ isMtice of Palestine. 

In many ways Jesus looks like countless 
■ other Holy Men in the Judaistic culture of ms 
iby and IntheMediterranean regions down the 
centuries, not least in the localization of his 
activity. Capernaum, which he made his base, 
roonly about thirty miles away from his home 
; aw of Nazareth. But the practical effect of 
' dialsmafl distance was enormous. The influ- 
ence of Holy Men in all ages has often been 
; enhanced by their being strangers in the society 
! mvbich they have lived, strangers either in the 
rigorous asceticism which sets them apart, or in 
geographical distance from their home en- 
vironment, or both. When Jesus returned to 
Nazareth nobody took any notice of his 
• \ teaching; he was too well known as the carpen- 
ter's son; his place in ordinary society was 
too clearly identifiable. In Capernaum his 
riangerhood was guaranteed by his 

i aaetkism (such as the forty days in the wilder- -'H ’"a- a 

'■ oea) but also even by the mere thirty miles of 
distance from Nazareth. In this way he could 
Sand above the competition 

However circumscribed 

am activity, it was a very prosperous^ one. -L? ^ J 'rxi^ ^ f r '‘\ 

■ ' Josephus, who was governor of Galilee in the 
: Ms ad, described it as “excellent for crops or 

cattle and rich in forests of every kind, so that from the 

.] its adaptability it invites even those least /c Bouta ‘s r Christ inti^ House of Simon theP ^ *_‘ R . , 

' to work on the land" (which suggests G f mal ^ galer i c> Berlin (432pp. WeldenfeldandNicolson _ jjfrenetic search foT economic 

; profit for smallholders and tenant farmers)- * To thes e he preached not poverty tomM Jf ^ 5talus had beer 




tew been substantially estdblished In George but poveriy p ■ ta effecting a more deriv ^ ^° re J[h JBinis, whose daughter was 
AdamSmith’s Historical Geography of the that J SSonofwealth. He poured scorn ^« 0 n e of the rulers of 

HcfyUnd. Far different was Galilee in the 

north of Palestine from the arid and awesome 26: 7-13, etc). He 


&om the Jerusalem pilgrimage and the Temple stan Mammon, the idolization of If ® P* , by a contemporary, 

. «S55ts-- , ss Sifes 

gKSS'JSKSSf 

of Palestine, most writers treat it as axio- an . .. Qew departure. Mammon stood had that I was reading of a society in 

that Jesus addressed his mission to the sen jhan's disdpleshlp of ha utr „ (hBt Q f j eau s (despite the ab- 

: gw- Some scholars would see Galilee at this in the ^ ^ de [( as ' hard to attain 
sis suffnmrino fmm HmYiofTrauhic oress- Jesus. tn on through the 


Some scholars would see GalUee at mu ™ men made it as hard to attwn 

^0 as suffocaripg fr^m demographic press- ^ S en ^ it was for a camel to go through the 

^•oppressed by burdens of taxation beyond hea . f need i. Mammon was what the chil- 

l^ inoaiis of smaller men, filled with miserable eye of a neea . ^ ^ by the unjust 

.^[ labourers, its agrarian Wealth concen- d fe ■ ^ ^ c i ever about after their own 

p 4?din l H e handB of a few great landowners. _ ’ Qodand Manimon were the twomas- 

%» 0 M 0 f HiUhth.™ evidence; NatUP man could 


. JJedjn the handB of a few great landowners. *t® God and Manimon were the twomas- 

% none of this is there good evidence. Natur- • man serve at once. These 

' %».Whwe prosperity rises and population In- ton who tfe desli tute. They apply to 
• ■V^^.and cheap ; labour becoipes available, . aren ^ at least a modest sufficiency. 

: 18 Mmost bound to be poverty . But if that those t bose Whose material 

• ^ Jesus appears to have^idresAed himself «ho are 


th<^WhoBematerial 

i^'Jcfusappears to have addresAed himself havebeen aroused, and who are le ®^ f av tb e necessity to close ranks in the 

, P^omiaamly^to' the “upwardly mobUe" cxp ^li° nn lookout to "lay uptreasure”, r *J® 8 when dealing with outside tax 

• than to the economic outcasts Of lake- constantly ^ of i t j n this life. ^ihoritiM Above all, to reiterate a vital strain 

v^Mgety. Meipoke to people whp were non ‘ “^TwySiological disorders cured Lrial environment, there stands 

: With *018:' division : of inheritances ,V h u nSdes would be quite as com- ® J® theresentment against those who 

>;fe®^ : P)»^tb t hequaUty of wine served at by J® 8US anxieties and neuroses caused ou ^ fL status by the acquisition of money, 

s Nfeor wltHthR. .Lrin.Totflns andcorttct , patible with the amaeue5««i ^ compete tor staraauy traditionally 


asaagstesst 

S&&5SSS5 

looking at some ^ estates, 

bills the day-labourers col- 





,[adwon ^, 

^ccord^ cl moru! than material 

*“ Wh ‘ ch ^ 


Apostles themselves were called is often 
emphasized, indeed overemphasized. The im- 
age of Peter in the Christian Church - the 
rough-hewn, lower-class vessel chosen by God 
for his highest purposes - has positively de- 
pended on depressing his status and intel- 
ligence before his call. What a stroke of good 
fortune it was for liim, with his bleak prospects, 
to have been called by JesusI In fact the eco- 
nomic prospects for him and lus like can never 
have looked healthier. The reason was sail, a 
commodity not totally outside Jesus' own 
thoughts. Strabo refers to the excellent 
fish-pickling places at Taricheae on the lake. 

Josephus also wrote about Taricheae. It had a 
hippodrome and was an important boat- 
building centre. Its exact location is uncertain, 
but it was near enough to Capernaum for 
Josephus himself, when lying wounded m 
Capernaum, to be taken there (doubtless by 
boat) within the night. I have never seen or 
heard the evidence of salted fish production 
brought into a discussion of the economic pos- 
sibilities of Galilean fishermen in the first cen- 
tury ad, though John Robinson recently sug- 
gested (in The Priority of John, reviewed in the 
TLS, October 4, 1985) that John the Evangel- 
ist’s obvious contacts in Jerusalem were due to 
his acting as the agent of his father’s firm there. 

With growing demands to supply the local 
population, the Jerusalem fish shops, the 
Roman army of occupation, and the trade of 
the Roman Empire (an arterial route of which 
passed through Capernaum itself). * is no 
wonder that Zebedee and his sons, James and _ 

John, hired extra labour for their fishing 

business (Mark L: 20). 

Since Peter Brown’s book The World of Late 
■, Antiquity (1971), and his earlier paper on the 
i Holy Men of fifth and sixth-century Egypt and 
I Syria, nobody has been able to assume that it 
l was the economically oppressed who formed 
the natural recruiting-ground for those called 
toareUgious way of We. Brown shows that the 

founders of Egyptian monasticism and their 
recruits were not oppressed peasants. Late 
Roman Egypt", he writes, in ^hat ““ld so 
easily be a commentary on first-century 
Galilee, “was a land of vigorous villages where 
tensions sprang quite as much from the disrup- 
tive effects of new wealth and new opportuni- 
ties as from the immemorial depredations of 
the tax-collector." We cannot know the de- 
tailed motives which Induced Jesus dismplesto 

follow him. But we can say that his call offered 
he a new option in We to men more likely to have 
experienced the bitter taste of success than the 
[lie wretchedness of failure, in a soc.etywhose 
len material competitiveness clearly had some 
m C harsh and unpleasant aspects, 
was My suggestion, therefore, is that J«us had a 

5 of clear appreciation of, and addressed himse 
rial to , the tensions and anxieties which beset his 
society and his followers I have confined my- 
ire self to the socio-economic tensions, but the 
nii point could equally well be made of the >poW- 
aew Ed tensions and those arising from the chaF 
the lenge to Judaism of the Hellenistic spirit. 
mc S Indeed, the political rebelliousness for which 
cute Galilee wasa byword in Jesus’ time, rebellious- 
m ness against the Romans, against their client 

■ de- king, Herod Antipas, and a#unst the Romc- 

Jary supported Temple clergy In Jenisalem, could 
fSe arguably be related to the rising piwpeijgr 
jther of the province. Rebellion in pre-industrial 
■ties societies was commonly a function of eHmoaric 

jcb I expectations that were raised and then balked, 
sty in Min eighteenth-century France or the English 

fZ Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. One may note the 
reluctance with which Peter himself paid his 
vivid Temple tax (Matthew 17: 24-7), Yet ' 

town, Galileans hated the Romans, and the Herock 
oTis and the Temple clergy, but many of themhad 
les of an economic interest in the political ret-up 
states which dictated a certain prudent ' 

J® L- Amid the conflicting responses of GaWeoMto 

which the Roman occupationof Palestine, Jesus skil 
" :.E!3dUe J any of .ho extreme political 

meven reactions of his time is noteworthy. _ . 
in the None of this, of course, has any bearing 
L? t M either way on the claims of Christianity, nor 
i Rteain does It help lo show whether or not Jesus was 
stands . God. But perhaps until recently the search for 
i who the historical Jesus has been a shade too 

3 


rtich the society. 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 


Epiphanies come in strange places. My Iasi was 
In Fortnum and Mason's (sounds like a Christ- 
mas game; “My first is in bowl, but not in basin; 

/ My next is in Argo, but not in Jason; / My 
third is in hurry, but not in hasten; /My last is in 
Fortnum, and also in Mason; / My whole is the , b 
beginning of a word meaning 'enormous' in 
Serbo-Croatian . *') 

Well, I was wandering by the fish, game and 
wildlife conservation counter and T fetched up 
about half-way down a side of salmon pic. A 
thing I 'd previously known as coulibiac, and I’d 
often mused about the little town of St Sym- 
phorien-en-Cou!ibiac f which produces a few 
bottles of a supple but oddly emphatic cru with 
a nose of kiwi-fruit, with a vine-covered tabnc 
whose proprietor is the most notorious cuckold 
in Lot-et-Garonne, where the scent of wild 
myrtle and ... (in the L93Qs, columnists like 
Beachcomber, and especially D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, now chiefly remembered for not being 
Wyndham Lewis, got paid fordoing this sort of 
thing regularly); anyway there was a whole j 
francophile gestalt triggered off by this word, I i 
am getting drunk and sunburnt and goat- | 
cheese-sodden just on passing the counter, and 
1 see thnt Mr Mason or It may be Madninc | 
Fortnum - and what sort of n name is that, t 
derived you may suppose from fort un alum, a n 

late Latin euphemism for cntaslrophe, or the 
last sausage on n plate - Madame Fortenham a 
has labelled it kulib'yaka. Not so much an ai 
epiphany but a diaphany or a paraphany or a fr 
neophany or a deuterophany. It was like one of tc 

those reversing staircase -stepped roofs that 
psychologists have in their houses (with a flight vs 
of Peter Scott duckrabbfts on the walls too), a w 

gestalt change, a paradigm switch, a calas- fo 
trophe, a point of inflection, a passage from w 
one of two mctastable positions separated by a all 

zone of instability, a phase change, a Damns- 01 
cus light. Gone are the vines and the gascon- mi 
nades, gone the scent of tarragon and boudin, so, 

the purple hills and the warm south. Instead tai 
there is pine and dried mushrooms and onion 
stew and onion domes and Ostyaks and Cos- ab! 
sacks and polaxes and nunataks and pacamacs. scr 
For cognac read vishnyok. It's wild surmise 
tune. 

Uncertainty is infectious. Was I really read- 
ing about two Intrepid journos hunting the if] 
Sumatran tiger with a team of Sea Dyak? Or wit 
wefe they hunting the taiga with a seedy yak? 

Sidi Yacoub? Did you say Yaqul or Yorkie? A 
C. D, Yacht?? Said ye what? 


“ UZ'LLE, UZ'I.NES: A'A.BL has the sub- 
heading FRA'A.BL, PAA'.BL, PLA'A.BL 
— and so on; under these headings are, respec- 
is lively defrayable, unpayable, payable, prepay- 
■' able, repayable . unpayable and playable, un- 
playable. There arc ten pages of words that 
y rhyme with ASHUN, If you are stuck for a 
i rhyme for Beta Radiation, for instance; and a 
5 ->v special appendix of largely bogus words termi- 
1 naiing in -mancy, -mania, and -phobia. {Un- 
dulaphobia is defined as "fear of waterbeds".) 

I Punctiliously, Espy points out that you cannot 
1 rhyme one -phobia with another, end that they 
are all there solely because they are rhymes for 
obenh. "Scores of words end in -lagnla, which 
means erotic arousal, but they do no appear 
here because -lagnia has no rhyme." That is 
something to be thankful for; also something of 
a challenge; but the compiler then squanders 
his space-savings on a iist of such “identicals” 
which appear in other rhyming dictionaries but 
not his. Such mocking ill beseems a man who 
lists both uxoravalence and uxorovaience (not 
in his glossary, and unrecognized by Burch- 
field) twice, twice each, on (he same page, as 
rhymes for both balance and assailance, and 
twists tlie knife with uxoravalent and uxorova- 
lent with long and short vowels. 

Mr Espy's geniality and industry excuse a 
lot, including nearly all of his facetiousness, fn 
the introductory “Primer of Prosody" a large 
number of exotic rhyme schemes are defined 
(can you, without looking, distinguish between 
a rondeau, a rondel, a roundel and rondelet?) 
and examples are given. All the examples are 
by Mr Espy, which ensures a homogeneity of 
tone. 

Words to Rhyme with Words will not ad- 
vance the cause of poetry one hemistich, but 
will provide encouragement and ammunition 
for endless versifiers. Is this an unworthy (fun- 
woxtliy , Hunworthy) objective? Espy does not 
but does offer rhymes for 
ON WOR.THE: loanworthy, groanworthy 
moanworthy. There’s inspiration right there,’ 
something hauntingly, dauntingly, vauntingly . 
tauntingly, wantingly (where does Espy come 
from?) doable, undoable, renewable, subdu- i 
able and (r would add, though Espy doesn’t) 
screwable. 


★ * * 

If I were to fill the columns of this newspaper 
with letters thanking me for my esteemed 


favour of the 23rd inst and begging to enclose a 
- cheque for 42 pence to my Goodself, I should 
be accused of wasting your time; but I should 
■ only be following in the steps of Poet Close of 
Kirkby Stephen, a man who knew how to turn 
t every part of a pig to profit, chitterlings, bris- 
i ties and trotters, with royalties on the squeal. I 
recently paid tribute to the sweet singer of 
Weiwyn Garden City as a man who had priva- 
tized his talent to great effect, but Poet Close 
beats him in time-and-motion seven ways from 
Sunday. I’ve seen Poet Close's Ninth Grand 
Christmas Book (1878), and I’ve no doubt the 
preceding eight and the succeeding I don’t 
know how many were cast in the same mould. 
(Yes, I do: DNB, with uncharacteristic lack of 
charity, tells me that he went on producing 
“metrical balderdash" until his death in 1891.) 

I have the paper-backed issue which sold for 
three-and-sixpence; it was also available in 
cloth at 6/6, in calf at 8/6, and in morocco at 
10/6; I imagine for a guinea you could have 
Poet Close himself for a fortnight (or a week . 
for two guineas, of course). 

The imprint is unusual; “Kirkby-Stephen, 
Westmoreland: Published and sold only by 
Poet Close (sole Proprietor), at his House, 
called Poets Hall, New Terrace, Kirkby 
Stephen; at the Railway station in Winter; and 
at the Lakes, Windermere, in Summer.” 

Poet Close fills 144pp (plus prelims) without 
undue strain, to say nothing of a fine inserted 
lithograph of the Earl of Lonsdale, patron of 
the Poet Close, a frontispiece of Lowther Cas- 
tle, the home of the Earl of Lonsdale, patron of 
the Poet Close, and a portrait of Jarvis William 
Close, eldest son of the Poet Close, who got 
into the Blue Coats School through the patron- 
age of the Lowthers and studied the dead lan- 
guages and mathematics and won several 
prizes and (in a stop press footnote) has now 
won an exhibition at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
of £45 for the next six years but has not the 
means to go there so all is lost l 
There is a dedication (to the Eari of Lons- 
dHle), a Grand Marriage Poem (on the Mar- 
riage of the Earl of Lonsdale), an Impromptu 
poem (on the marriage of the brother of the 
Earl of Lonsdale), with a rather brutalist 
woodcut of the Earl on his honeymoon. There 
are articles of general interest (Gentlemen Far- 
mers of this day, Mr Wales the great Wendal 
dentist visits Poet Close at the Lakes, Poet 
Close dreams a remarkable dream , of Mr 
Gentleman Wales" the celebrated Wendal 


dentist; Captain Senhouse J.P. 0 f Ashby t, 
Leger - his annual kindness to P oe t 
adverts composed by the poet, diatdba^j 
apologias ( ‘uncalled for insult to Poet <wf 
There are obituaries (“Alas! the Fairest FlJ, 
/ nipped by the icy hand of death”), unsolicted 
tribute ("Friend of Lord 

thee! ) , new appointments to the local conns- 
buiary are announced, with animadversions* 
the previous incumbent, who ordered the on- 
v to us annua! and still owes Poet Close 3ASd If 
you take an advertisement with Poet Close m 
■only is your establishment praised (“NowGa 
nett is a clever man, his Ferns and Plants U* 
best ; “Tis here they take their portraits with 
su ^V sk ^ /none can surpass them nor e’en ever 
will ); but also your family; "No Photo in h« 
father s studio Grand / so bright and fair , 
tho' Sol’s own hand / Takes.mauy a one In 
Westmoreland; / None like Miss Bruns kill"). 
Tangible tributes are reported verbatim: *i 
was sorry to hear of your troubles. I beg your 
acceptance of the enclosed"; “I am favoured 
with your letter and regret exceedingly to hear 
that you are not merely suffering from Impecu- 
niosity but also from Ulhealth". They looks 
pride in retaining their independence, you see, 
did these Victorians. So much more dignified 
than scrambling for Arts Council money. 


★ ★ * 


I have been sent, by a reader of uncomnu 
kindness and resource, a document of ine 
pressible value to any decent person, but esp 
dally to students of the literary history of Wi 
wyn Garden City; it is the March 1938 issue 
Barclay Corsetry Service Bulletin, which co 
tains fourteen verses of the Song of the Bart 
Bon, which was by way of being Barele; 
flagship product. Some of the topical ref( 
ences need research (What was the RCl 
What can we postulate about the identity 
Mrs B .P. R. , "the better half of the previous! 
mentioned Giant from Forfar”? What was ll 
predse role of Miss Morgan in the canteenl 
but the chorus has a rare directness of styl 
and", despite the passage of years, accessible 

Barcley Corsets are the very, very Best 
Bercley Corsets are the very, very Best 
Barcley Corsets are the very, very Best 
They are made with Barco-Bonl 

(John Brown’s Body, of course.) 


■ .*■* *■• 

•' a rhyming dictionary lay a mem- 

brane qf cold fat aroubd the heart? Like a sex 
, manual, it substitutes technology for feeling: 
and |t is a selfwinding romantidsm - in both 
cases;- that makes us believe that instinct is a 
So If you are suffering from metric- 
al rigidity or melorrhoea, excessive caesura, 

• Wj P ^ cst ut 3SPS, delayed climax or a tendency 
to poet tis inferruptus, you could do. worse than 
^nwU Willard Espy’s Words to Rhyme with 
Words (Macmillan. £201 25$ very large pp). 
The rhyme list is arranged By rhyme-endings 
jandgeaerously laid out. Espy quite properly 
refused to call it a actionary because diction- 
i ^ requires definitions: to compensate hepro- 

1 a glossary . In hispre amble he disarm ing- 

Jy points out that the glossary has two major 
inadequacies; jn his rapture at the meanings he 
forgot to check the pronunciations of the 
words, so he isn’t sure whether they all actually 
rhyme, and also he only glosses nine thousand 
the twenty-five thousand uncommon words- 
("not in most college- level dictionaries”) that 
be uses. A one in three chance; “better odds 
than a lottery^ Are you disarmed? ! looked up 
thp first twenty-five of his fifty-three "dla" 
rhynics, and found nine, as predicted. Bettor 
than predicted ini fact, for umbrella, paella, 
lamella would be in any ordinary dictionary, 
while Shigella may count as a proper name: 1 
know ii bacteriologist who named his triplet 
daughters Salmonella, Shigella and 

Legionella. 

Rhymes are arranged alphabetically and 
semi-phonetically Jn three series; double, sing- 
le, and rripfe rhymes. So the triples begin with 
A'A.BL, AB'A.RET, AB'A.BL all die way 
to ; U'ZHUN./ST (see OO'ZHUNJST), 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR, AUTHOl 


Competition No 309 

Readers are invited to Identify iho sources of tho ten 
quotations which fallow and to send us the answers 
so that they reach this office uot later than January 
23 . A prize of £50 is offered for the first correct set oF 
answers opened on that date, or faffing that the most 
n early correct - io which case inspired guesswork will 
also be taken into consideration. 

, • Entries, marked "Author, Author 309" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to- the Editor, The 
; Timer Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 

■ Lane. London ECLM 4BJt The solution and results 
; wOI appear on January 30. , 

1 Dfi* a«// was ray Orel book (free verse); Night 

‘hen Hebe's Cup, my final float* ^ 

^ ^f art, f D CamiVa! ' forrtow 1 “"to 

■ Poems", and no longer squirm. 

JJf thyself couldst only see 
Thy greatness that is sad yet to be, 

TTkmi would feel joy-beau ty-ecslasv. . 

They are at thy feci, eanh-irioon-sca, ihe trinity. 

3 Look down, Conquistador, 

• wpy’s brood green floor, 

*S3E. 

Await the coming Man; 

.pMkdown pn Mexico, Cotiquisfador, : 

. Land, of yqm golden dreorup. ' 

bebeldyoCi, Actefc. - >' 

While dancing the cclinda, ■ " 

I have remained fdiihfol to (he thought of you: 

My freedom has departed from me, \ ‘ 

l care oo longer for all other negre&set: 1 ‘ 

i have no heart left for them; - * j - 

You have such grace and cunning: - 
You arc Uke the Congo' serpent. ' «• 

5 Then wear the gold bat. if that will move her; 

If you can bounce high, bounce for her too, 
llll she cry "Lover, gold-batted, high-bouncing 

. • ' ... lover, 

I must have yon I” • j, 


'• <S To thee, sweet Nell, when shadows fall 
Jug-Jug! Jug-jug! 

I here in thrall 

My wanton thoughts do turn. 

Walks she out yet with Byrne? 

Moves Hyde his hand amid her skirts 
As ent7 I ask, and Echo answers: Certes. 

7 Now, too, the feathered warblers tune their notes 
Around, and charm the listening grove - the larkl 
The linnet! chaffinch! bullfinch! goldfinch! 

. ' . . > greenfinchl 

±iut oh, to me no joy can they afford! 

Nor rose, nor wallflower, nor smart gillyflower, 
Nor polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy, 

Nor WUHam sweet, nor marjoram - nor lark, 

. JJAnol, nor all the finches of the grovel 

8 Bleating one, tittle antlers, 

O tamenter we like . ’ " 

delightful the clamouring V 

from your glen you make. " 

O leafy-oak, dumpy-leaved, 

. you are high above trees* ■ 

O hazlet, little dumpy-branch - 
Ihe nut-smell of hazeis. ; 

, 9 Oh, pun is a land .... 

Where the living is grand, , 

And the men pre as fearless' as sharks; ' . V 
Th$ women are pure, • 

AW WC always are sure : “• 

our children will all toe their marks. 

5an, San Lo-ipn-zol >-. : * 

. Whm a rich, lucky Island are wel •• 

Our eoemles quail, . . 

Fat they know ihey will lall . .. 

Against ppopfest? reverent and free.' 

r . • . 

I ■> ' ; • ■ : - 

to O Eloquence and what, in thou? ' ‘ ", { : 

Ay what art (him? because we died : 

And everybody cried, inside ' * "• •» -• 

When they came out their eyea.were ted - ” 

And it was your dplng Father irfd. v 'V'.. ... • 


Competition No 305 
Winner: C. D, Lyle 

Answers : 

1 Love of thy father me through seas did gui 
On seas I bore thee, and on seas I died. 

I died; and for my winding-sheet a wave 
I had, and all the ocean for my grave. 

John Dryden, The Conquest of Granada, a 


2 They fought with Qod’s cold - 
And they could not and fell to the deck 
(Crushed them) or water (drowned them) or r 
With the sea-romp over the wreck. 

G; M. Hopkins, ‘The Wreck of the Deutschl: 

,3 They sleep well here 
These fisher-folk who passed their anxious d 
In fierce Atlantic ways; 

And found not there. 

Beneath the long curled wave, 

So quiet a grave. 

: Ernest Dowson, Vlp a Breton cemetery”. 

The Thomas Hardy Society announces t! 
; prize of £200 will :be awarded in 1988 to 
writer dr editor, of the book which in 
opinion of the panel of judges contributes i 
to our appreciation of Hardy’s writings an 
life. Eligible for the .prize will be any t 
published in Great Britain or abroad in 19E 
• 1987. The Judges ’Mil be Professor Roi 
Draper, of Aberdeen University, Proffi 
. Robert Schweik of Fredonla State Univ 
!• /tyrNew York, and Dr James Gibson, Ediu 
. the 'Thomas Hardy Journal. Further infoi 
tion can be obtained from Dr James Gibsc 
Gore Mews, Canterbury, .Kent , CT1 
(telephoud 0227 455775) . < ; :• :• •: 
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. . , 

& That my remarks on Russian dm.grf 

a,r w f«A Change of Venue: Russian 
November 21) 


i^rfthe Emigration”, November 21 
rLi n. S. Smith mightily- to the poin 
^ofbKivility and incoherence - is ev.dent 
^letter (November 28). The reasonsnre 

^'Mhe^irst half of my article to 
J^fan outsider's view of the 6niigr6 press 
Smaihat Russian traditions contribute 
.Ttwrtor features”. Among the latter I 

(i) » “ rlain diffusen , css of 

3m( 2) a tendency to clannishness, and 
P*** Of serious literary critic™, Of 
Professor Smith addresses only the fust, 
Missing it as platitudinous and offering, 

asADiBhly as a counter-example, the pointed 

(^nation that “there is a large number of 
ygrfauthors and they have a lot to say . Yes 

idetd. 

Iiko agree - who would not? - that “their 
v£m need to be taken seriously and ana- 
l«d" but that seemed more the programme 
bisbook than for a 2,500-word article. I was 
aofllingly and specifically not concerned 
(feogh Smith's references to “literary texts" 
ad-literary journals” imply that I was and/or 


should have been) with the Russian poetry and 
fiction being published in the West. The two 
journals mentioned in the second half of my 
article both identify themselves more broadly, 
22 as “a social-political and literary journal of 
the Jewish intelligentsia from the USSR in 
Israel”, Kontinent as “a literary, social- 
political and religious journal”. It was on 
that broader character that the article was 

After analysing the Sinyavsky-Khmelnltsky 
incident at some length, my article concluded 
that certain of Its aspects “might be seen as 
exemplifying the current situation of the 
Russian fimigrd press”; Smith, in a particularly 
puzzling paragraph, finds it "seriously mislead- 
ing to imply that the . , . incident is somehow 
representative of recent Russian 6migr6 litera- 
ture" - and then goes on to argue that it is, and 
for “entirely legitimate" reasons! 

I do believe that Russian intellectual jour- 
nals in the West are incomparably more 
ghetto-like than their North American coun- 
terparts in their relative imperviousness to 
ideas from other cultures (including those in 
whose midst they are written and read). And I 
don’t believe that the academy is the only place 
one can fairly expect to see a broad spectrum of 
conflicting views confronting each other. Pro- 


fessor Smith has a right to regard this view as 
“not very perceptive", but he has no right, 
according to the OED, to say that to hold it is 
to "denigrate [sic] writers for not behaving like 
academics”. 

There is the problem: l can't be sure how far 
we really differ on periodicals published in 
Russian, given our manifest differences over 
what constitutes accurate and responsible 
writing in English. 

DONALD FANGER. 

62 rue Tlquetonne, 75002 Paris. 

Gonville and Caius 
College 

Sir, - In his review of Christopher Brooke’s 
Historv of Gonville and Caius College (Dec- 
ember 12) Richard Shannon implies that the 
odd pronunciation of Caius has nothing to do 
with any “cultural quirk” but simply with Dr 
Caius’ self-latinization. It is not quite as simple 
as that. In fact the quirks of the English 
pronunciation of Latin at that time were such 
that the Doctor’s choice was really rather 
felicitous. For the Latin name would then have 
been pronounced roughly like “kay-us and 
his own name as “kays". Subsequent changes 


in the English vowel-sounds resulted, by the 
eighteenth century, in the pronunciation of the 
English name as “keys" and of the Latin as 
"key-us". Amongst other errors, the unre- 
formed English pronunciation of Latin over- 
looked the fact that the C of Caius reflected an 
early Latin spelling for G, preserved in the 
abbreviations C and Cn (for Gnaeus), and that 
in Latin the name in fact had three syllables, 
GS-i-us (I am told that in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor actors nowadays tend to use a strange 
mixture, "kye-us", for the Doctor of that 
name). 

All these errors combined to favour Dr 
Keys’s purpose, and he was doing only minor 
violence to traditional pronunciation in adopt- 
ing the Latin spelling. It is thus not surprising 
to find that he himself wrote a work De 
Proniinciatlone Graecae et Latinae Linguae, 
remarkable mainly for the ludicrous nature of 
its arguments, in which he attacked the 
Erasmian reforms recently propounded in 
Cambridge by humanists like Cheke and 
Smith; for had they succeeded (as they did in 
the case of Greek), the phonetic basis for the 
spelling of his own name would have been 
demolished. 

W. SIDNEY ALLEN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Die periodicals: Dissent 


Man Ryan 


Xsent 

lohaie33,No3 

itiperyear.521 5th Avenue, New York, NY 


ten/ was founded in 1954, at the height of 
it McCarthy campaign against any and all 
ions of left-wing dissent. It was launched to 
iffitat" from a good many things - liberal 
sbitoess in the face of the right’s assault on 
WBberties, Stalinism in Bastem Europe and 
x lingering remains in the Western left in par- 
cilai. Contributors were often dissenting 
mn their Trotskyite pasts into the bargain. 

Iks Journal provided a platform for C. Wright 
Paul Goodman, Herbert Marcuse and 
■any more. When the 1960s and 70s saw a 
poferizatioo between an ultra-loft fascinated 
tyih? glamour of the urban guerrilla and an 
acre singly conservative mainstream politics, 
ftnmi stood up for decent, old-fashioned 
kweratic socialism. Its writers mu&t some- 
•owhave feared that they struck a chord with 
Krtwty outside the old labour movement and 
rito uobody under the age of forty. 

Today, it feels altogether more cheerful. 
Eitedby Irving Howe and Michael Walzer, it 
btps up a bright conversation which is at once 
‘flwiUi well-informed and sceptical. It is no 
Su P I he to find Denis Healey’s unbuttoned 
kelson how to get out of the stalemates of 
sxfear, deterrence here, and interesting to 
< P ra P®re his robust Rqalpolitlk with the reflec- 
of a quartet of professors of political 
on where individualist liberalism stands 
w mass destruction. 


On the familiar question of the obligations of 
Jewish American social democrats to a social 
democratic Israel, Dissent is much less anxiefy- 
stricken than one might expect. It is taken for 
granted that friends have a duty to offer 
friendly criticism. What gets under the editors 
skin much more readily is Gore Vidal s recent 

exercise in feline antisemitism; readers of 

According to Vidal, Podhoretz and Decter 
were un-American, agents of !. sra ® h 
than American 

this sort of attack is plain disgusting. Conwien 
lory's politics are pretty frightful, but that s no 
excuse for descending into the gutter. As with 
the moderate left here, Dissent a as committed 
to social decency as to social democracy, tha 
may make it a bit plaintive from time to time, 
but it makes it very reader-friendly. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON— 

The TLS of December 28, 1911, carried a 
review of Plays for an Irish Theatre by W.B. 
Yeats, from which the following extracts are 
taken: 

“Tragic drama,” says Mr. Yeats in his preface, 
“must be carved out of speech as a statue is out 
of stone.” Whence comes, then, we ask 
ourselves after reading the plays in this 
volume, our feeling that all the characters have 
maintained a profound silence? Perhaps Mr. 
Yeats can best answer that question for us: 
Trade art, passionate art. ihe drowner of dykes, the 
confounder of understanding, moves us by setting us 
to reverie, by alluring us almost to the intensity of 
trance. The persons upon ttic stage, let us My. 
greaten till they are humanity itself. We feel our 
minds expand convulsively or spread out slowly like 
some moon-brightened, Image-crowded sea. Thai 
which Is before our eyes perpetually vanishes and 
returns again In the midst of the excitement It 
creates, and Ihe more enthralling it is the more do we 
forget it. 

“Forget it” is not right; the remainder of the 


The Panizzi Lec tures.^ 

H. R. Wo udhuysen 




their retrained modesty. But the vitensofthe 
story also have their attractions. Henry VU, 
among whose «P=nsive sho = onty a 


B l' d X 8 e ^ booh-heeping 

subjeet wasjm EngW Monarahs an, 


- 7 — ^VOUUVUUU, 

>®p&red with the contemporary British 
flurenj has few qualms about defending 
s • unionism , against the Reaganite 
pght. Every issue reports on some lqcal 
“te, or other, and most is$ueB reflect on the 
^ questions of labour unions arid moder- 
wtialism. On American foreign policy, 
deceqt rather than drastic. Ip 1 the 
tt number, Michael Walzer points out how 
^ ft Is to say that the. American bombing 
^ya was “state terrorism”, (terrorism is 
^dmingte, the US airforce tried Very hard 

Htitierlfih h»iufe\i Kiit it it u/QETi’t terror- 


ISpedflc targets); hut, if H wasn’t terror- 
“maxwell nave! been stupid - too much 
‘n^Mhart :borabp*V tobshnplea view, of 
^tijytjbya or ^py other Arab state would 
Wltehwd hy t a shi?w of force. On .Nicar- 
■ graham Bromberg i$ part' glooipy , part 
!Mc;be is hotimpresSed by the'gniciging 
felUcfeiif .W&jf:;thei Sandtnlstas /haVe .re- 1 

^foplaittts. ahou^theirsteadliy I* 1- 

Wt Cttiifral hfVhn iiihnlp.inf political life. 


““‘ofTny .^“wbo-migb. b.v 

nf neslcct theft and almost regular wande ring against him, and keeping an eye on the 

nhout Sdon Tlie Museum, newly opened m writteaagiimi publications ab oul Jus 
1759 at Montagu House, provided thejoo s subjects of duelling, witchcraft, fr«h 

S a more Sdtobacco; or Charles I «oW» 

wm ^ 

smm 

Lahan, cblvd- richly de«rve .o be 

Henry and Cbirle, U ^kiichRri and should appear in the oear fu 


-pluralist -pomics. .yvoeuici iusy 
^(w-hUine entirely. : 


Cb „ rle , n 




Museum until. February 15 ,1987.. 


quotation tells the truth of such tragic art as 
that which Mr. Yeats carves out of speech . No 
more than the sculptor’s is his work confmedto 
the creation of a person or acharacter . Like the , 

sculptor, he sets free a spirit - a force of which 
the range and degree cannot be measured, a 
live thing which plants its own life m the spirits 

° f Nlfdraiilitic poet has ever brought to such a | 
pitch the art of spiritual suggestion as has Mr. 

Yeats. Ibsen, it is true. Is full of it; but he holds 
our ears with the notes he strikes, and lets the 
harmonics be heard if they can. Mr. Yeats 
strikes the note in order that we may hear the 
harmonics. M. Maeterlinck, Kgun though he 
seems to reach out into irdinity, reaches only 
into an infinity which is the same m tind a^e 
finite world he puts before you. Mr. Yeats s 
people, more passionate and more decided 
than M. Maeterlinck’s, are yet the shadow- 
shapes of a totally different world. There are 
two P remarkable instances of this m the book 
before us. In spite of a rather crude opening, 
the play of Deirdre impresses one with a sense 
of coming doom, the doom of thews very 
ueople, Deirdre and her lover Naisl, till one 
feels the need of crying out to Naksl not to be a 
fool nor trust King Conchubar. The setting of 
The Shadowy Waters, with its mutinous sailors , 
its treasureship. its captive queen. Is as vmd as 
can be. Yet when these two plays have been 
, read or seen, we find that the fortunes of the 
! people called Deirdre and Naisi, or Forgael, or 
1 /dbric, or Dectora have been but a very small 

\ part of our experience. We have been faraway, 

-set to reverie, allured almost to the intensity 
; 0 f trance.” This is no accident. It is the 

e deliberate aim of a tragic poet who has so 
i s mastered these sharp and shallow things, 
h words, that he can make them suggest a silence 
that may be heard .... 

i for these and other reasons it seems likely, 

,e alas! that these plays will remain plays for an 
le Irish theatre, and will never become plays for 
er all English-speaking theatres. If Mr. Yeats, 

*. revising and revising his plays^^ h'S way is, 
t must cut out “’traitor, 'sword, ’ suborned, 
er words of a traditional usage, because he 
n d had not “plunged them into personal though 
Id- and metaphor,” what chance hn an .» 

Iks finely wrought as this of equally fine mier- 
S pretation? Even the players of the Abbey 
; n . Theatre, whom it is a delight to see an d t ^ 
praise, sometimes break the spell by too loud a 
tone too Sharp a gesture - interest us for a 
° n ’ moment exclusively in Deirdre or In Cuchu- 
.yal lain. The actor, no less 
the be“plunged into personal thought . . . ■ As i wc 

. of . Unger over these plays, dwing. deeper and 
ors deeper into the beauty and meaning of then 
j be deceptively simple And natural sp«ch«‘ 
fu. are almost persuaded that we are happy * 

“ ^rotet^ 
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COMMENTARY 



The brimstone voice 


David Nokes 


DENNIS POTTER 

Tlw Singing Detective 
BBC 1 


Dennis Potter remains [he authentic wild man 
of British television. His stormy skirmishes 
with the programming authorities are well 
known, yet even now, when BBC drama pro- 
ductions are routinely denounced in the tab- 
loid press, it is not only the pressures of cen- 
sorship which restrain his fellow television drn- 
mntists. More often they are tamed by the 
seductive blandness of the medium itself, de- 
coyed by the lure of expensive locations and 
the narcotic of mood music into an Aladdin's 
cave of special effects and production values. 
Potter has tamed the medium instead. The 
Sinking Detective gluts our greedy appetite for 
vicarious fantasy with an ornate confection of 
creamy textures and sugary tunes rich enough 
to make us sick. Potter's sugar conceals not so 
Hindi a pill as a poison. An odour of corruption 
rises from each velvet surface and haunting 
melody. The opulence of the scries, like Lear's 
ounce of civet, hardy sweetens an imagination 
too conscious of the sulphurous pit beneath . 

At the centre of the drama Michael Gambon 
as Philip Marlow. Potter’s alter ego in this 
peculiarly personal extravaganza, lies helpless 
on hishospital bed liken flayed lobster, his skin 
flaking with psoriasis ns he weaves an emotion- 
al poultice of pulp fiction around his private 
nightmares. Gambon’s performance is a 
triumph of damaged humanity, sputtering with 
|iain and rage yet retaining the sardonic world- 
liness of an impresario. At one level The Sing- 
ing Detective is n masterpiece of pastiche, mix- 
ing an elegant cocktail of pint noir, hospital 
drama and nostalgic musical. But the disquiet- 
ing potency of Potter’s mixture comes from the 
emotional rawness underlying all the technical 
haute cuisine. “Sex and lies, that's what it’s all 
about. Sex and lies", croaks Gambon from his 
bed. Through ail the spoofs and fantasies, the 
false dues and wistful tunes, sounds a brim- 
stone voice as fierce as any Old Testament 


prophet. “Fuck. Dirt. Death", Marlow spits at 
thcgnmes-playiiig psychiatrist (Bill Paterson). 
It is his litany for life. 

Potter’s Marlow with his “paperback-soiled, 
sidc-of-the-mouth mid-Atlantic quips" turns 
the idioms of the hard-boiled whodunnit into 
an allegory of The Fall. "Who did it?" whines 
Mr Hall (David Ryall) in the end bed, baffled 


by his role in someone else's fantasy. “Who did 
it?" demands (he schoolmistress in the Forest 
of Denn, indicating a pile of unnamable human 
wickedness on her desk-top. The teacher 
(Janet Henfrey) magnificently intimidatory in 
her moral certainty, calls down the finger of 
God to identify the offender. In the hallucina- 
tory semiotics of the series the avenging finger 
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the monastery ofSS Nazaroand Celso, Verona, 1492; from the exhibition reviewed below. 


Non-Hobbit-forming 


of God becomes associated with the obsw- 
one-finger gesture of the old man in thehoj 
al bed who dies in a drooling ecstasy 
the empty air and recalling the time in 5 
burg when you could get a shag for two h* 
Couple of fags, eh? , and up wiv their dress 
dahn wiv their knickers - Eh? Cor - 1» foS 
school-room scene the young Philip Marlmr 
(played with remarkable assurance by Lydoo 
Davies), perpetrator of the wickedness onibe 
desk, fingers a class-mate as the villain H* 
episode is taken, barely altered, from Potter’s 
fin* television play Stand Up Nigel Barton and 
has the intensity of a personal obsession Like 
the scene in which the young Philip sees, from 
his tree- top perch, his mother being shaggedbr 
a strange man, it is a traumatic image of gnik 
Too raw to be symbols, yet too frozen to be 
melted into realism, such images compounds 
view of human life comic only in Us cruelties. 
For some viewers the personal elements In Tkt 
Singing Detective constitute a kind of embar- 
rassing affront, as if Potter had allowed hispaia 
to hijack his imagination in order to perpetrate 
a private act of vandalism. “The noise (bat 
fellow makes”, complains Mr Hall at Marlow's 
yells of rage: “The shouting. The total lack of 
consideration.'* In fact. Potter’s shouting turns 
his skin disease into a map of human corrup- 
tion, a sequence of skinscapes in which the 
horizon beyond horizon of escapist fantasy is 
mottled with primal guilt. In the first episode 
Nurse Mills, played by Joanne Whalley, ap- 
plies a soothing grease to the skin around Mar- 
low’s penis in a parody of a Men Only fantasy. 
Suddenly the screen ejaculates with night-club 
eroticism and with roars of laughter and ap- 
plause. But the comedy is chill and dart, for 
Marlow’s cock-crow is also his humiliation. 
“It’s the one part of me that still sort of func- 
tions”, he admits: Fuck. Dirt. Death. The Sing- 
itig Detective offers a combination of elegant 
illusion and lacerating humour that recalls the 
satires of Swift. The only remedy for the ills of 
the yahoos was a mixture of their own dung and 
urine put forcibly down their throats. 
Sweetened by Cole Porter and soured by 
Raymond Chandler, Potter offers us a dose of 
the same. 
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in economy of effects 

*** — enough. He i 

j^hen Wall 


jKrflaatre 


enough. He is at his best when not seeming to 
try too hard: Lear’s anarchic conclusion in his 
madness that “None does offend, none, I say 
none" is spoken by Hopkins with a screen- 
actor’s restraint, a significant pause before the 
last “none” making the subversive thought 
seem genuinely the product of recent experi- 

enee. . 

In the early scenes Hopkins gives Lear tne 
authority thnt Kent looks for, but its exercise 
leaves him uncomfortable, isolated. The storm 
(n good advertisement for the National’s sound 
system) comes as a kind of release; this Lear s 
attitude to it is more gleefully collusive than 
defiantly Promethean. A grim sense of humour 
appears fitfully throughout. In the scene of 

rr ... « . • 1 it.., 


brfcnieal resources needed to piny Lear 
SSSUiue « notlikely loin stag 
fL of fourscore and upward, and it is 
llXdable that the part is most often tack- 
ZZ in middle life and mu -career, 
i not hitherto associated with elderly 
Hfltbony Hopkins brings some well- 
. Lj touches of onselting senility to his 

; -trayal-sudden storings into space, an inter- mock-trial, the grotesque juxtaposi- 

Sshckjaw, odd unsteadinesses on h« Uons of thTmad the pseudo-mad Edgar 
' si-kUhisLearis on the whole rn i *ason y ^ cracked Fool do not have a sufficiently 

■' pdihape. Even when neai : death his mem ry .jj. effect In the later mad scene, 

j f la former prowess with his good biting f a ' . ^ r Hopkins is deeply touching in his 

[is prompts a brief rousing motion. There is heart | ess exchange with the now 

I— nhm,t thls Lear ; h,s madness £ ^ less Gloucester about blind Cupid; the king 

makes the duke share the appalling joke, but 
without offence because Lear hugs him affec- 
tionately as he does so. One is made to realize 
afresh how much they have in rommon, how 
what they have been through puts them 
beyond conventional sensibilities. It ^ charac- 
teristic of Hopkins’s interpretation that fos 
final entry should be comparatively matad * fT 8 
“Howl howl, howl” doesn’t begin as a terrify- 
ing off-stage cry like Paul Scofield’s or as ; a 
heart-broken whimper like Enc Porter s, but 
almost matter-of-fact, underlining the relative 


mymiju u unv* — -- p --- 

Bfejdinical about this Lear; his madness 
m, therapeutically speaking, within nor- 
d [foils, Much of the impression of age is 
1 m by Hopkins’s development of a gritty 
; to register to his voice which , witiihisclose- 
i jtdite hair and stocky frame (not to men- 
i a the occasional Welsh inflection) makes 
3 a seem at times like a retired miner with 
; hty years of coal-dust in his lungs. 

it is i performance that gets its best effects 
\ toqh economy. The Olivier auditorium re- 
• pes large projection, and although Hopkins 
; srts its demands adequately, some of his 
’ m subtle moments may not carry far 


stoicism shown earlier. This makes the final 
break-down into abject grief all the more 
affecting. Cordelia is placed on a table instead 
of on the ground, and Lear sits as if at her 
bedside. His five “Nevers" - one of the most 
daunting lines in Shakespeare, after all - seem 
intensely natural in this position, and are given 
with a moving spontaneity. 

Anthony Hopkins is always at his best when 
in close physical relationship with one oE the 
other characters (there’s an arresting moment 
when he and Goneril almost come to blows), 
and one of the reasons why this production 
doesn’t make the overwhelming impression it 
should is that it starves him of such contacts. 
The wide open spaces of the Olivier stage do 
not promote intimacy at the best of times, but 
David Hare’s direction fails to give the central 
performance the human, social or even histor- 
ical context it needs. During the division of the 
kingdom and elsewhere the court looks on with 
inert impassivity; Lear’s knights make no 
attempt either to live up to or to live down 
Goneril’s charges of riotous behaviour; when 
Edgar becomes Poor Tom he is briefly en- 
folded by a group of beggars never seen again; 
and although there is an attempt to make the 
Act V battle theatrically exciting, it Is by then 
too late to establish a production style which 
would have given it unity and coherence. The 
costumes, by Christine Stromberg, are : m the 
now predictably chaotic couture which theore- 
tically suggests timelessness butjn fact creates 
vacuum. Hayden Griffin’s huge hanging 
screens which pull back to become canopies 


are innocuous but uncommunicative. The 
physical sense of England which is so strong in 
the play is largely neglected. The sense of time- 
warp is increased by Nick Bicat’s inappropriate 
music. 

Lear also suffers from unevenness in the 
other main roles. Although Goneril and Regan 
are strongly played by Anna Massey and 
Suzanne Bertish.the Cordelia of Miranda Fos- 
ter is simply too pallidly conventional to sus- 
tain the usually infallible Affekt of the reunion 
between father and daughter. The Gloucester 
of Michael Bryant is an unselfish and subtle 
reading by an actor who has mastered the art ot 
remaining both audible and natural in this 
theatre; his evident love of Edgar is touchingly 
stressed. Edgar himself, however, is played by 
Bill Nighy as a nice chap who is badly out of his 
depth as Poor Tom and finds keeping it up 
rather a strain. The part is no doubt under- 
motivated, but it is not helped by voicing Poor 
Tom’s obscure complaints in a rapid over- 
pitched blur of sound, so that the suggestive- 
ness of the words is lost. The most eccentric 
piece of David Hare’s casting is the Fool of 
Roshon Seth , who delivers his gags in a tone of 
irritable Anglo-Indian pedantry that docs no- 
thing at all to explain the relationship between 
him and Lear - a relationship essential to the 
emotional continuity of the play because (as 
everyone remarks) it is analagous to that be- 
tween Lear and Cordelia. In the end it is not 
surprising that Anthony Hopkins s Lear fails 
to move as much as it might when it .s so umn- 
telllgibly served by his director. 


Exhortations and anathemas 
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The self-reflecting stage 

nrl In this 


buliati Budden 
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The Hobbit ; 

Fortune TTieatre 

The nqtural thing Would have been for Tol- 
kien’s children’s classic to have appeared on 
the London stage twenty years ago, at the 
•. .height of the craze for all things hobbitoform. 
IJutthe performing rights passed out of the 

• hands of Tolkien and his Ja rally, and only re- 
cently have the: current American owners seen 
fit to : license a stage production. This Hobbit 
first appeared a| the Phoenix Theatre , Leices- 
ter, a couple of seasons ago, with the same 
hdapter-director (Graham Watkins) and the 
same Bilbo Baggjns (Malcolm Dixon). ■ 

' One cannot help wondering if, during these 

/.^raiyAiis, Other directors > have contem- 
plated the stotyand have wisely decided that It 
n foqntrpa^tab^to the stage. There to two 

• th * ‘to* mpstof the story 

j pawing .< ctneaia|icaUy 
, than thwt^fcaliy frpni pne spectacular 

r h0 S W?*** and *hat the K iiaiitarivo 
weks a ® odious dramatic climax .- the dradbii 
Jhemiititccne of action, 
and BUbo is knocked unanweious just before 
the military denouement; m that the great fiat- 
(Je has to be described to him after the event. 
A bolder handlorof the story might decide to 
. do some substantial rewriting hare r. on stage, 
the dwarves themselves might be allowed to 
kill the dragon, and Bilbo might be permitted 
some final heroics. But Graham Watkins and 
his fellow adapter Romy Robinson have stuck . 
slavishly to the story, so that we have a long 
series of fidgety Jitile scenes. Their only altera- 
; lion has been cutting, so that Goflum is dep- 
rived of nine-tenths of his riddle scene (one of 
the most theatrical parts of the original slory, 
which transfers naturally to the stoge), ; dnd 


Bard the dragon-slayer makes his tyst appear- 
ance with bow already poised and the audience 
wondering who on earth he might be. The story 
goes at such breakneck speed that children 
unacquainted with the book can scarcely be 
expected to know what is going on, while afi- 
cionados are bound to be disappointed by the 
omission of so many gems. 

Worst of all, on the cramped Fortune stage 
the style of Watkins’s production comes out as 
bad repertory pantomime. Casting has been 
done on the grounds qf physical appearance: 
Malcolm Dixon is the right diminutive height 
: for Bilbo i but looks and sounds as If he would 
, be more comfortable in the company of circus 
: J c,ownfi 5 while the appropriately named Dudley 
Long bn ngs s ix-foot-six to the part of Gandalf , 
but .nothing else except constant irritation. 

: “Goodbye!" he barks abruptly at the dwarves 
under the. eaves of Mirkwood. “Some of you 
. may come out of this all right, then again some 
ojyoti may no/." He dearly hopes the whole lot 
Will fail into the jaws pf Smatug the Magm- 
ficent., , p . ■ 

MSniaug, ^agoru Is one of the two small 
irWumplwofthe evening; a wonderfully articu- 
wteq worm whose ghastly jaws threaten the 
front row? of.thp staffs most effectively. The 
; other is Gqliuni (Tessa Crockett); a creature 
more out of Dr Who than Middle Earth, but : 
fearsomety^slinky and apparently twinged, . 
since hfiss Crodretl’s voice comes out eleciro- 
nically as two people; male and female. For the 
rest of the evening, the pantomime front-cloths 
■ borders rise andfoll, the anonymous stage- 
- School dwarves,. goblins and elves queue ib get 
pn and off, and one is Vaguely surprised not to ' 
sac a song-sheet descending frptri the flies wi h 
Gandaif and BUbo leading their respective 
halves of the qudience in “We’re All Happy In 
Hobbitpn”. It is a pity, for onb remembers the 
, Peter Pan as a dchtonstration of what 
ctin re' doh6 with 'children ’s' ‘‘‘ 


The Mantegna spirit 


Rowan Watson 


Tuscany in the 1460s brought him into contact, 
with artists of the stature of Girolamo da Cre* 
ktininf nrn Vmuuu .1 mi T " , - mooa. But after he returned to Verona In the 

. H* 0 * he reverted to less dramatic aod even 

Caatelvecchio Muaeum , Verona, until January arch aic atylea. The Mantegna spirit, together 

with the learned classical allusions and, 

. architectural tronipe I’oeil page designs of the 

One usually associates illumination with Venice-Padua school, were more successful in 
medieval rather than with Renaissance art. It is inspiring Francesco Dai Libri. The exhibition’s 

to the painter, sculptor or architect, all of achievement is to show the range of his work as 

whom produced work for public consumption, an illuminator and to differentiate it from that 
rather than for private browsing, that we first of his son Girolamo Dai Libri (1474—1555)- 
. look for the leaders of the avant-garde in Vasari's reference td^he latter as a child pro- 

Renaissance Italy. But therewere Renaissance " ' s -“ fU 

illuminators of marvellous skill, and a major 
exhibition at the Castelvecchio Museum, 

Verona, of works from a number of European 
collections examines their work in the century 
apd a half or so before Vasari dismissed iliu- 
‘ mination as an admirable but minor art. 

Verona was subject to Venice from 1405. In 
cpntrast to Mantua with its glamorous Gon- 
zaga court, or tq Venice with its wealthy patri- 
t ; dan classes, patronage in Verona was sus- 
tained largely by the Church. The exhibition 
shows us illuminated manuscripts, cholr-bot 
(core/0 in particular, which were produced 
part of a general programme of church restiw 
tiori from the 144(fe onwards: Book decoration 
' from the S Zeno monastery shows adherence 
to Gothic styles (had evidence of the Abbey’s 
German connections) until Abbot Correr In 


digy (the earliest dated work shown is of 1492) 
and a great master Is amply vindicated. Tne 
juxtaposition of leaves from a Gradual illumin- 
ated by Girolamo, probably for the Olivctan 
Abbey of Santa Maria in Organo, and his large 
painting of the Deposition, resplendent after 
its recent restoration, supports the contention 
iq the catalogue that his painting style derives 
from his style as an illuminator. 

Colour transparencies take us beyond tne 
manuscripts exhibited, making their sigwD' 
~ ✓ e i-nurcn. the exhibition cance vividly apparent. Those of the Missal 

shows us ilium inated manuscripts, choir-books illuminated (as the catalogue would have it) by 

(coralt) in particular, which were produced as Francesco, di Beftino in the Rome of Micnej* 
part of a general programme of church restore- angelo in the 1490s are shown next to Bcltino s 

h nn ^.u.,iin j ~ AntipHorier for S Zeno made shortly after, ja 

eloquent indication of the swiftness or in 
diffusion of High Renaissance style. From tne 
Mus£b Marmot tan in Paris is a transparency o 


:j Inhuploneering study of its composer, written 
I a 1931, Francis Toye described Nabucco as 
■probably the most satisfactory of all the early 
fedi operas". And indeed this seems to have 
i«na view commonly held among Verdians at 
Retime; Including the young Massimo Mila, 
heritably perspectives change with the pas- 
®8 of years; and Mila is not the only one 
•wtdays to award the palm jointly to Macbeth 
' Email rather than to their predecessor, 
no one would dispute is that all three 
together with Luisa Miller, form the 
oi liars of the pr c-Rigoletto - or, as we 

. r .. -C tl.at 


Press (copies to be avaiinbie m me 
** Year), As with Rlgoletto (the first) it was 
to launch it . in a prestigious perform- 
M ont of Europe's leading opera-houses 
^T<than in a "historical evocation” with 
W°8 artists in a lesser theatre as was done 
^ Ernani (the second) . La Scala put forth all 
ftflranaH, , artistic and financial - for the 


Md now say since the re-discovery of that 
ht masterpiece - pre-Stlffelto canon . 

^siurco is the third opera to appear in the 
J Critical Edition of Verdi’s works pub- 
^ by the Casa Rjcordi and the University 
Pfoss (copies to be avaiinbie In the 



- artistic and financiat - w 
^^•Tn Renato De Simone’s production, 
? ^ (Mauro Carosi) and costumes (Odette 
largely Inspired by Assyrian bas re- 
simple; massive and very effective. 
jj®8M$Ued images of birds and beasts, 

, cloudscapes and long,’ curving stairs 
’■Vfotnfijate most of the seeqes . The thun- 
^that strikes the King is followed by a 
^t»c. Ifotithenight thatl was there. the 
; J. ^ W Baal dissolved in a puff of smoke 
•4 ^abuaxj ’ b annihilating ges- 

moved : to. titter, '•••■.' ! 

* great virtues of Riccardo Muti as 

tHelron; controMhat heexercises 

auAn if nt 


spotlight, every fibre of the 
spun score. No singer can ever perform better 
SI the conductor allows them; ro«l 

performances were of , ver y W °’ der ' 
Ghena Dimitrova was in her element in th 
barnstorming role ofAbigmllemo^ 
acting, as well as singing, withauJhQnty, As 
Srcciria, Paata Burchuladre dlsp ayed a re- 
markably wide range; he thundered his « 
hortatlons and anathemas and whispered his 
pre ers ln a voice that reached effort^ 
die back of the auditorium; it wm is ^ pity that 

suggest a man who has suffered some kind of 
stroke); but fire 

where posaibie. When justa^heisetomre 

s 5£S2 S£s,m 

assjSSSsta 

aref&a&sarxss 


Dominique Goy-Blanquet 

SHAKESPEARE 

ThStie Gerard Philipe. St Penis. Pans 


rical act. In this particular play, situations re- 
peat themselves and characters rome m pairs. 
duplication, as much as duplicity, » ■ «mottv 
of the text, making Mesguich s dnectran ^leg 
matein a way. His protagonists see their stones 
reflected in each other’s fates, in other actors 
dressed like themselves, in miniature theatres, 
and in actual mirrors. Tire kaleidoscopic effect 
is ordered by unsuspected but logical 
tions within the text Thus on hwnii| that I h«s 
“sister’s drowned", Laertes asks Where? A 
stupid question, says Mesguich, unless he 

means there is no water on stage. The answer is 
n < wk 4 .iin«»amintoa*‘battnoire , a box in 


Shakespeare today is decidedly France’s most 

"l playwright, a 

M f r L h hls"Ior;re«.rona t 

^ moment in Paris - one in Meliks own in 

huuso. the it. name with a bathtub^ 

more are due to ope Frairee that a Rut there is no resisting the power of stage 

young* director r^Rniel J h tJ 

Mesguich is so fascinated y to ac t but one of the actors flatly 

i, directing it for the second .me. HisWs vrewson^ claiming ,hat the theatre does 

S’ Mea^ch" m ton* 

S n^sense. Hie nrt 1 1- ■ ^ «“,« % ^““d theTudience come, back 

5 a wealth of criticism, and left ^ a a ’- olt No matter how often our 

permanent forrowfoEuropeM wn ^ aUe ntion is called to the stage busings, we 

that it can no longer be approached in P lrflp of ftct i oa every time, 

innocence, severed from its accretion • ^ ich develops the theatrical references 

The title part I, (heWord whlch sun through H«-./«Mnto a cons^ 


MeSgUIGll UCVCIVjpa — . _ nf 

. The title part is piayou . hlch run through Hamlet into a consi Y e ‘; 1 r 

IBs production Is a sustalne ^ reflection on the eternal recreati , 

m \iiittnn” which m French implies win re j m h translates his highly 

i mm s*»8g 

which is In. the process lonrl between 


in his death tnrocs, u» - - ■ - 

off into visual explosions. The whole critical 

monument enshrining this most anatomized of 

8 V P SXeom'.togl«lo S tin.he P mc^ 

Shakespeare introduced actors to expose the 
„urt »?a world of deceit, but here the truth Is 

nowhere to ^ found. By constanrty eroding 

the boundery between stage and “ 

«-* Z 


^Vejjjdi inrelation td 

a pp^ oach n ^ h for a iegiti ' 


which is la «bc Pf 0 ™ land between 

— jr.ss rsg gS 

let’s father never appears ai an . blms tne ciear, 

fn “soectacle” and ghosts are Dui ^ between honest professionals Mid 

'msm 
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C.D. BROAD — — 

Ethics 

Edited byC. Lewy 

319pp. Dordrecht: Niihoff £41 .75. 

9024730880 

Publishing a philosopher’s lectures more thnn 
thirty years after they were last given would 
normally be unwise, but this publication of 
C.D. Broad’s complete lectures on moral phil- 
osophy, last given in 1952-3, might be an ex- 
ception. The lectures are no doubt of some 
historical interest. And yet they arc not merely 
that - they contain material dealing with some 
of the issues at the heart of current debate. 

The book begins slowly: the first third, en- 
titled "Moral Psychology”, starts by serving up 
seemingly endless distinctions between various 
kinds of human powers, emotions, desires, 
cognitions, intrapersonal conflicts, etc. In evi- 
dence throughout the book is Broad's procliv- 
ity for thorough classification, including the 
coining of .somewhat opaque terms for things 
alike in -some (sometimes minimal) way. Read- 
ing through so much classification becomes, 
particularly in the first part of the book, weari- 
some. Hie first third of the hook docs, never- 
theless, contain some important material, 
starting with Broad’s well-known account of 
pleasure. Then comes his discussion of psycho- 
logical egoism. Here Broad’s bent for classi- 
fication definitely works to his advantage and 
helps him produce (he best philosophical treat- 
ment of the topic to date, an enviable accom- 
plishment given its great importance and the 
long history of writing on it. 

In the next part of the book, Broad pains- 
takingly traces the interconnections among the 
following concepts: (he actually right act; the 
act the agent believes is right; the act that on 
the empiricnl and ethical data at the agent’s 
disposal it would be reasonable for him or her 
to conclude is right; the morally justifiable act; 
and the conscientious act. Particularly impress- 
ive is Broad's account of the different neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for purely, pre- : 
dominantly, and partly conscientious action. ( 
This account has long been available in print, 
but its strength is enhanced by being set along- i 
side his discussions of the other related con- > 
ccpte. Broad Chen offers an appealing sketch of > 

the different degrees of moral discredit agents i 
can bring upon themselves, . i 

.This part of the book also contains a survey 1 
of normative moral theories. Broad starts by c 
distinguishing between a teleological or conse- , 
quentiaUst principle, enjoining us to do what \ 
will produce the greatest balance of good over e 

€«l, aud non-coiisequentialist principles, en- i 

joining us (eg) to tell the truth and keep our 

promises. He also explains clearly the often t 
overlooked point that! someone who accepts ( 
j Principle can (even if t 

,hat attain of act * 

have loiruisic value, that is. value apart from s 
Wjat they cause to come after them. Broad t 
even makes the distinction, prominent in some ■< 
Of Ibe best recent normative theory, 1 between ; 
moral theories bolding there is onft end (eg, a \ 
happy universe) yAich everyone ought equally ■ * 

to promote, and moral theonds holding there is : 
no one end which everyone ought equally to « 
promote, ' . • •• i • . ; ? 

Four “moral theories" come under Broad’s [ 
scniiiny. The first, which hecolls “the morality ■ « 
of common sense”. Is mndeup of non-conse- 
quenlialist obligations plus a (fairly weak) uti- « 

HtDi^n requirement fobenefitothers. Broad’s ( 

description of common-sense morality is ex- ; - n 
traordinarlly rich and, forihemost part . clear- ; l 
[y correct. For example, be emphasizes the u 
important point, repealed from one of his pre- b 
, vious papers, that common-tente morality 0 

gives us a greater obligation towards Ihosecon- ' *1 

> ne ««* wilb us in certain ways (family,: friends, b 

colleagues, neighbours) thap towards those n 
not connected with Us in any special way. ; B 
His discussion of utilitarianism also deserves* ' (| 
attention, though; in this case caveats are In 'ft 
order. Unlike the usual modern practice, . tr 
i Broad defines utility (o mean something h; 
bloader than Individuals’ welfare, with the re- ■ ,* a 
suit that he counts conscquentidlism which is nc 
sensitive to the dfetfibu lion as well as the ' tic 
amount of welfare as a version of, rather thari 
; 35 ' competing with, utilitarianism. -Fbrth* *: pfc 


ermore, Broad’s discussion bears witness to 
the fact thni the distinction between act utili- 
tarianism and rule (or motive) utilitarianism 
had not yet come into prominence when he was 
writing. But in other respects his discussion is 
excellent: he formulates forceful arguments for 
utilitarianism; he makes insightful remarks ab- 
out how it is both strengthened and weakened 
by being combined with hedonism; and he pre- 
sents a marvellous version of a defence of utili- 
tarianism recently reactivated in our own time, 
according to which common-sense morality is 
in fact reconciled with it because aiming to 
follow the principles of common-sense moral- 
ity is generally whol gives us the best chance of 
maximizing utility. 

The third theory Broad considers is the 
theory that, all things considered, one ought 
always (or. it is always reasonable) to do the act 
most beneficial to oneself. He calls this theory 
ethical egoism”. First he demolishes Moore's 
argument for thinking that it is self-contradic- 
tory. In criticizing Sidgwick’s treatment of ego- 
ism, however, Broad fails to get to the bottom 
of the mniter. Sidgwick reluctantly found self- 
evident the principle that, all things consi- 
dered, one ought to do whatever is best for 
oneself. Broad, echoing H. A. Prichard, com- 
ments that if the “ought" is taken to mean 
"prut Icn daily ought", the principle is little 
more than h tautology and is anyway 
irrelevant, and that if it is taken to mean 
‘‘morally ought”, it is far from self-evident. 
These claims seem correct. Where Broad may 
taltcr, on the other hand, is in assuming with 
Prichard that these two are the only-possible 
ways of reading the “ought ”. Perhaps the 


egoist's claim should be interpreted as being 
about what one has most reason to do. Taken 
in this way, the egoist's principle is not a tautol- 
ogy and has enough shreds of self-evidence to 
be worth serious consideration (though if it is 
taken in this way, it should perhaps be called 
normative egoism rather than ethical egoism). 

Kant's theory is the fourth (hat Broad discus- 
ses. This discussion contains few surprises, ex- 
cept for a curious distinction between “X 
morally ought to do such-and-such” and "such- 
and-such would be morally right for X to do”. 
Broad’s main objections against Kant are that 
Kant underestimated the differences between 
imperatives and ordinary moral indicatives; 
that his claim that morality has no utilitarian 
element is implausible; and that he was mis- 
taken to think that all more specific moral 
obligations, such as to tell the truth, to keep 
promises, etc, can be derived from his Categor- 
ical Imperative. So, rejecting Kant’s theory as 
well as egoism, Broad says we are left with two 
alternatives: utilitarianism and the multi-prin- 
cipled common-sense morality of W.D. Ross, 
which itself includes a utilitarian element. He 
hints he thinks that some form of the former is 
the best theory. 

Broad then takes up two questions: What 
makes things good? and What is the best analy- 
sis of judgments that a thing is good? When 
focusing on the first question, he usefully dis- 
cusses Moore’s important principle of organic 
unities. When discussing the second question, 
however, he devotes rather too much space to 
Moore's view that the word “good” cannot be 
defined and stands for a “non-natural” proper- 
ty. This part contains further examples of 


Going beyond the truth 


1 Jonathan Dancy 

L. JONATHAN COHEN 

The Dialogue of Reason: An analysUof 

analytical philosophy 

237pp. Oxford University Press. £22 50 

0198249055 

Forgetting for the moment that nobody knows 
what philosophy is, are we at least able to say 
what analytical philosophy is? Is it distinctive in 
its methods, problems or doctrines? The old 
answer to this question was that analytical phi- 
losophy is linguistic philosophy, and that lin- 
guistic philosophy is distinguished by its 
methods (or method). But even if this answer 
had been true it would have been dangerous to 
admit it; its prevalence has led tqo many peo- 
ple to think that philosophy is concerned with 
nothing but words, and this is in part responsi- 
ble for the political troubles that philosophy is 
currently facing. L. Jonathan Cohen argues 
. that it is false, however, and that a better 
answer can be found which at once makes good 
sense of an existing body of practice and shows 
the value of that practice, ie, how the existence 
y *“ ded PMosophy departments 
a^d philosophy^ teaching can be justified (as 
well as raising further interesting intellectual 
' B u «hons). This is all very encouraging. 

argu<?< * !hat l n science as much as 
putside d our more theoretical difficulties can 
most proimsingly .be approached by a strategy 

■ °L 1 MmantlC . 8Scenr ’ whereby we turn from 

questions phrased in theoretical terms 
to asking questions about those terms. For inst- 
once, puzzlement about the nature of a mile 
,i ’ £vL m there? ) can be resolved by 

' ; SS? I l? 1 ®ri^ hcn 11 is a PP ra Pri«tfc to use the 

term mile .The pragmatic nature of this shift 

“ clear i questions o f truth se4tn tq be replaced 
by questions about the serviceability of an item 

■ ^^abulnry, which may. be more tractable. 
■Oils si ra regy is distinctive of linguistic philoso- 
phy, butCohcn argues that it Is not the only n or 

■ way of solving philosophic- 

■ al problems. TbfMeems right. For example, 
there is ho problem fn moral philosophy wb ich 
Is best approached by semantic asefent; concen- 

• * ration ' moral ■ language seems !to have 
harmed rather than advanced pto/undersltauj- 
iflg of ethics. Analytical pftlJo$6pby v iheaJs 
not linguistic philosophy. 

tic phase , but analytical philosophy survived it 
Tlie linguistic phase saw analytical phtio& 

• phy as ifefined by- its m«hod ; .;irmedipd % ' 


which extravagant and improbable advantages 
were claimed (not by Quine), for instance that 
it would yield an agreed answer on every 
genuine question. Cohen sees it as defined 
rather by its problems. Whatever the general 
problems of philosophy may be, analytical phi- 
losophy is concerned with the normative study 
of reasons, ie, with what is a good reason for 
what. This view, which incidentally fits 
Cohen’s own practice perfectly, has for him 
two merits. First, unlike the linguistic account, 
it is well suited to make sepse of the persistence 
of philosophical disagreement, since the ques- 
tion, what is a good reason for what, is an 
explicitly normative question, and we cannot 
expect to achieve agreed answers to normative 
questions. Second, it is able to show the bene- 
fits that can be expected by a society that sup- 
ports analytical philosophers as teachers: their 
students acquire a sharper sense of relevance. 

This second merit some may see as an 
accidental, spin-off benefit rather than, as for 
Cohen, something that emerges from the very 
nature of the subject. The first claim, about 
philosophical disagreement, is more trouble- 
. some, Cohen’s position here derives from a 
mistakenly abrupt distinction between the fac- 
tual and the normative. For him, if something 
is a matter of fact one can reasonably expect 
ultimate agreement to be reached on it. 
Norms, however, are things on which indi- 
viduals 'differ irrevocably, since they are not 
submitted to rational assessment. One just 
happens'’ to have one’s norms. This is bad, 
indeed pernicious, in moral philosophy; and it 
is no better here, where we are concerned with 
inferential rather than moral norms. 

- The most important question, however, is 
. whether Cohen’s account ofanalyticalphiioso- 

ph^s tree. To jed why one might want to resist 

«. ^ Consider his claim that what has analytical 
interest is the question “How, if at all, may we 
argue about the existence, or non-existence of 

r f ther than to question “Does Odd 
ex'st? . Are analytical philosophers reduced to 
this sort of hands-off question? Suppose that I 

wanted to discover which actions are right and 
which wrong, Cohen- pffcrs, T thjnk, .three, i 


Broad s clarity, subtlety and penetration L, 
many modern readers might wonder wtaL 
Moores non-naturalism deserves qui H 
much attention as it gets here. 

Apart from the discussions of com®*, 
sense morality and utilitarianism, the^X 
the book that followers of current moSd? 
losophy will find most interesting is Bn£ 
discussion of a general position about the«. 
fore of moral properties that could be calfaj 
dispositional realism. This position, claim™ 
an analogy with secondary-qualities, eTcn? 
ours, holds that a moral property, eg, good- 
ness, is a genuine property there in the ,L fabik 
of the universe” and yet is subjective in ik 
(weak) sense that something is good jusi in 
virtue of its disposition or power to give risem 
certain attitudes in human (or similar) sab 
jects. There are different variants of thi'sgener- 
al position, some of which have recently beta 
explored by leading contemporary philo- 
sophers. Regrettably, the variant Broad fc. 
fends is not one of the most plausible. 

. toe final chapter, Broad examines the 
issue of determinism and moral responsibility. 
He argues that determinism is true, and that 
our moral responsibility is undermined if our 
characters and dispositions have causal ances- 
tors independent of us. It is unfortunate that 
the book closes with Broad exhibiting a discon- 
certing enthusiasm for the idea that our racial 
responsibility can be reconciled with determin- 
ism only if there is reincarnation of such a kind 
that we began our present lives with characters 
apd dispositions developed out of our previous 
lives and the same is true of each of our pre- 
vious lives. 


argumentsifor persuading us that, qua anaiyV 

■ tical philosopher, my Interest is really In what 

■ re ^ n j£9 t i thIoklng ah action wrong she good 

no , difference 

be^eenthe^dqbeationsibUd{sjiiat'flhigh^r : 

i pother; 'JTiis answet 
■US Wilh.flh ichniihl nfiuliniiiU 


s ceptual analysis, and conceptual analysis 
t concerned with reasons: “to analyse a concc 
f linguistically is first to identify the concept 
I specifying a word-meaning . . . and then . 

I to refine that meaning. So conceptual analy 
typically relates one kind of reason for usinf 
f certain word to another”. But this deto 
through the conceptual, which attempts 
i drive us into another, non-semantic, ascer 
i seems strained to me. 

, The third argument is the most general. Su 
pose I claim that, though an analytical phil 
sopher, my interest is in whether it is tree tb 
i God exists, not in the second-order queslit 
what reasons for thinking that God exists ai 
good ones. Cohen replies that "the truth of 
proposition, if it is relevant to our concerns, 
the best reason we can normally have f< 
accepting it into our stock of stored inform; 
lion. In other words, truth is a general cafegoi 
i of reason in this regard”. If we accept this, d 
distinction between an interest in the truth of 
proposition and in what are good reasons ft 
believing it to be true has collapsed, arid we ar 
again left with no account of what is distinctly 
about analytical philosophy. But we should nc 
accept it. The truth of a proposition can neV£ 
be a reason for us to believe it. How could : 
impose itself upon iiS in this way, so that on 
reason for believing it true is simply toe f« 
that it is true? And how could it ever be a 
• answer to the question what reason one has ft 
a belief, to say simply that one’s reason Is that 
Is true? 

Cohen’s account of analytical philosoph] 
then, seems Hard to accept. But this does m 
stop the remainder of his book being of it 
terest. Given that analytical philosophy a« 
generally what is a reason for what, analytic 
. • metaphilosophy should ask what are go° 
. reasons - for philosophical doctrines. Cobe 

• offers an interesting account of philosophy £ 

• the attempt to: systematize and organize one 
- intuitions; an /attempt which Uses induction P 

much as deduction . He rejects the view held a 
some psychoJbgisls that :i we are naturally 
’ ; to i nductive errbr, which, if true, would red* 
• analytical 1 philosophy impossible on. hi 
^ account. And he considers the benefits afl 
insights that- the,LC0iripu tatfonal hypothec 
* : (that ■ human riiehfal ppjeeasria are a form « 
computation) might offer analytical philosr 
-phyasa normatiyestudyof human reasonioj 
uiffortUnatri that the important 

thfege iflvpsti^adoi^:iiM ■ bfeeh fiqbordWale 

. ' tp;a distt^ed'pfotpre 6f the -activity to whfc 
; ; = pl^feteio.rials lik^ Ck?heaa>e;en^ged * ■ '• 
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The whole funny, grisly business 


Be ryl Balnbridge 

They say that humour is universal, but I rather 
LbtiL I’m quite sure that upbringing deter- 
ge what strikes each of us as funny ha ha, or 
funny peculiar for that matter. I mean, if you 
WK n’t born with the tip of a silver spoon in 
m mouth how could you possibly appreciate 
remark attributed to Maurice Bowra: “I’m 
a man more dined against than dining"7 
Dorothy Parker is easier to get on with , even if 
, ^ was foreign. “Don’t worry about Alan", 
sfaesaid, on the day her divorce became final. 
-Alan will always fall on somebody's feet.” Or 
sain, her proposed epitaph on her tombstone, 
"Ss is on me.” I’ve personally never laughed 
at Charlie Chaplin or the Marx Brothers, 
though I fell about at old Mother Riley. Frank- 
ie Howerd used to tell a very good joke. “I’m 
exhausted . . I am . . I am. Well, it’s the Span- 
bh sun. Every day I have to Siesta, and Esther 
lives miles and miles away.” That still strikes 
meas funny, though it does depend, sort of, on 
being able to spell. 

In some of the books under review I’m hard 
pat to know what anything depends on. “We 
are amazed", as Frankie Howerd and Richard 
II used to say, more or less. Take the Christmas 
offering, How to be a Complete Bastard by 
Adrian Edmondson, a compilation of extreme 
nastiness featuring bums, blood, chainsaws, 
babies and “nobs". It includes a bedtime story 
for little ones, to which Paddington Bear is 
hacked to pieces, one paw left in his yellow 
wellie, Then there is Mary Leunig’s collection 
of drawings, A Piece of Cake. The blurb on the 
back cover says, “People are stunned by her 
ability to reveal the haiti truths and absurdities 
behind everyday experiences.” Actually, 
stunned is a good word when we are con- 
fronted with coloured drawings of pregnant 
girts with knives In their bellies, couples ex- 
ploding into blood and guts during copulation, 
lovers covered to boils, and various line draw- 
ings of Mum and Dad indulging in position 69 
or whatever while baby looks on. It is not 
pornography, nor should it be confused with 
the truly dreadful Bastard book;' the drawings 
ire extremely good ajuJ. there is a real element 
of satirical comment, but oh dear, what a 
waste, 

What to make of Naughty Dots, particularly 
if you haven’t got a pencil handy7 The blurb 
sriys it is definitely for adults. Apart from the 

You hum it 

Gavin Ewart 

KINGSLEY AMIS and JAMES COCHRANE 
Editors) 

. Tlsi Great British Songbook 

Wth illustrations by Ronald Searle . 

^Pfipp.PavIlion/Michael Joseph. £14.95: 

| 9g5l4SQ9^9 i-.- . 


truthfully, all songbooks should include music' 
(a vocal line and a piano part), just as all trans- 
itions of verse should have the poems in the 
original language on the facing page*.. This is 
Often not done for reasotis of size and expense, 
m this particular case, where there are two 
hundred songs, the resiiltirtg book would be 


dots, which you have to join up, there are some 
quite harmless line drawings of faces and the 
odd high-heeled shoe. At least there aren’t any 
knives, axes or chainsaws. There is a warning 
on the back cover - “Feeling Frisky? This book 
will keep you up all night.” 

And now for something completely differ- 
ent, although Scarfe by Scarf e could scarcely be 




Va >: 


A 



: frighteningly huge and unwieldy. • . ; 

i . ;hutebd we have, as the. editors say, “the 
■ ‘^ds everybody bas; forgotten , for the tunes 
. eypfybbdy fentembers^V songs divided into 
;^g°ties:' “War -and Patriotism”, “Carols, 
“l5i 8nd ‘T^”* . “Life and 

.... ; thesis; very, suipportable and well sup; 
f.ijFgdhera, - !* tha(British songs ceased to be a 
^ the ^cotniiiig qf (hq radio and the 

^jpnbphone. wito the change frqm the piano- 
ijjjfylrig amateur to professional siqger. The 

,.;»kriv^ge was, the-:Yictorian period s up tp 
•' fo^- the sake 1 of this argument. “QthCr 

iorifW mn^lror) Ahal'Hf>miU> Af tKft 


supposed to mean) 
Rigby 




i ; y , *.’■! . ."v -f i . 




Jimmy Nervo and Teddy Knox in The Whirl of the 
World at the London Palladium; the autographed 
photograph Is reproduced herefrom The Crazy 
Gang: A personal reminiscence by Maureen Owen 
(150pp. Wetdenfeld and Nicolson. £9. 95. 029778987 
2). 

called a humorous book. In fact, it is an auto- 
biography, and a good one, quite apart from 
the drawings. It is interesting that Scarfe says 
he was influenced in his childhood by radio 
comedy shows, and, indeed, if you think back 
to those characters in ITMA, the put-upon 
albeit cunning Mrs Mopp, poor old Chinstrap, 
the ubiquitous Signor So So and that sinister 
Diver wit^his plea for remembrance, the de- 
velopment of his work becomes easier to 
understand. Perhaps humour, if it is to rise 
above the belly laugh and become satirical, has 
to be cruel. Certainly Scarfe’s cartoon of Mrs 
Thatcher splayed out on her knees, naked, 
paying lip service to Rambo Reagan is a bit 
brutal. But if you don’t mind desecrating 


suit a tipsy piano and a few drunken singers just 
as well as “Roll Out the Barrel" (also absent). 

Only "naturalized” American work is in- 
cluded: very' proper, since this is a British song- 
book. But one could argue that “song” in our 
century has been even more Americanized 
than this book suggests. In 1939 British troops 
marched about singing “South of ffwBorder 
and, much later, “Don’t Fencemeln . White 
Christmas” was particularly popular in North 
'Akfricfl 

So here pre the genuine oldies: traditionals 
’ (mainly carols), Dekker, Ben 
Shakespeare, Pope (“Where er You Walk ), 
Bums, Byron, Thomas Moore, etc. And men 
. the more genteel, romantic, «ntoeljtal(ftom 
• Tennyson to drawing-room ballad?), uuoert 
and Sullivan, music-hall songs, negro spir- 
ituals, “Marching through Georgia” and The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic”, "Frankie and 
JOhnny”, “St Louis Blues". British by adop- 
tion? Hard to draw the line. _ 

; It’S nice to see "Nellie Dean”, subject of so 
many excruciating intoxicated renderings dur- 

■ ihg the Second World War. Also "The Uly of 

■ LagUna’Va time that is fascinating because it s 
: : hardly a tune at all; and yet it works. So do thq 

' Words, which seem to have been written by an 
idiot; “I know she likes me, / 1 know she likes 
‘ me /‘Because she says so” but were in fact 
- written by Leslie Stuart forEugede Sfratfon, 
“The Chocolate-Coloured Coon v Both, these 
; :■ At* British, unlike “I’ll Be Seeing You”- and 
•' “Lto f^arlehe”. ' ’ ■ . • - ^ 

: :f ; in a c011ection that Inoludes Coward and aWU 
: -Fyffe< Umjss Harry Lauder (“Roamin w the 
: r GI<»tom^*IL6ve a Lassie'*): « general 

: this is a 'stimdlating Iot: .Titoes for the; choiuses 
V ^Wilj be. known, I'gueSa, but riot for the v^«e. 
" W, v ■ . ' 


books, modern ones at least, you could cut out 
the four marvellous original drawings for The 
Hammers and The War Lords. 

Beg, borrow or steal Something for the 
Weekend, by Alan Coren, for tbe Bidwell let- 
ters to Ms Shoemaker. “Mrs Bidwell says if this 
all works out right we could maybe go to a 
foil-mouth construction in 22 carat, plus throw 
in a couple of new boobs. I sure hope so. 1 love 
that woman, Ms Shoemaker. I would not like 
her to get second bested by Mrs Harry 
Stonewort”; also for the story about Heming- 
way, a brilliant parody of a piece called 
“Bridge in the Afternoon”. 

The Comic Art of Reg Parted is a gem of a 
book by a real master of the comic stpp. There 
is something irrepressibly cheerful, nostalgic, 
professional and charming about this artist's 
work. I think this is how I remember funny 
drawings were supposed to be. He worked for 
the comic paper Radio Fun, and all the old 
favourites are featured in the book: Big- 
' Hearted Arthur Askey, Dougie Wakefield, 
the lanky hotpot, Stinker Murdoch. If I’ve 
done my arithmetic right, Mr Parlett is eighty- 
two, and in January he is having an exhibition 
of his work at the National Theatre. 

Finally, four books which I would want to 
recommend. Jodhpurs in the Quantocks, by 
Glen Baxter, is the work of an artist whose 
humour depends as much on his captions ns his 
excellent drawings. Take “Crundley 
approached the profiteroles with some degree 
of trepidation.” I like this because it's such a 
daft word for a cake. I myself call them port- 
folios. Jilly Cooper’s How To Survive Christ- 
mas, with drawings by Timothy Jacques, is 
witty and well written. Mrs Cooper has a dry 
sense of humour, a well-crafted turn of phrase 
and an easy readability which should never be 
confused with facility. Jeffrey Bernard’s collecr 
tlon of pieces from the Spectator plus auto- 
biography, Low Life, is a collector's item. It 
will remain a mystery to many why such a 
well-brought-up boy should have gone hell for 
leather towards self-destruction, but then, as 
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we know to our cost. Life is a trap into which, 
far from stumbling, we positively leap. No- 
thing Mr Bernard ever writes is cruel, bloody 
or malicious. He is only punishing himself. He 
has an amazingly pure view of the world; he is a 
sort of Inebriated innocent at large. All the 
same, in writing down his own failings, he is 
holding up a minor to the rest of us. Whether 
the reflection, in its broadest sense, is of any 
value to the world is neither here nor there. 
What is of value is his persistence in writing 
down the whole fenny, grisly business. Dear 
BUI, by Richard Ingrams and John Wells, is a 
masterpiece of comic invention and mimicry. 
Brilliantly teetering on that tightrope between 
truth and fiction, it may have done more for the 
image of the Conservative Party (a sobering 
thought) than its authors ever dreamed of. 

' One last thing. Why, oh why, do publishers . 
invariably tell the reader, on the jacket, that 
this or that book is witty, magnificent, percep- 
tive? It’s veiy off-putting. I was going to say 
that Duckworth was the exception to the rule, 
but then I’ve just noticed that J. Bernard is 
called a writer of genius on his dust-jacket. Oh 
well, they may not be short of the mark. It’s a 
comic old world. 
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Enriching the diet 


Paul Levy 

HAROLD McGEE 

On Food and Cooking: The science and the lore 
of the kitchen 

712pp. AUennnd Unwin. £20. 

0 04 306003 X 

Man has had an intellectual interest in the food 
he eats for a very long time. Both the ancient 
Chinese and Greeks discerned a connection 
between diet and health, and between cookery 
and medicine. Until quite recently, say until 
Mrs Kellog's Science in the Kitchen (1892), 
most writers on food (and drink) viewed cook- 
ery (and fermentation and distillation) some- 
times ns an art, sometimes as a science, and 
sometimes as something between the two, a 
rule-governed skill or craft. In the twentieth 
century, even in their application to food and 
drink, physics and chemistry have become loo 
difficult for the non-scicntist. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether many of today's 
"food scientists'' or “food engineers" are in- 
terested in the gastronomic experiences of eat- 
ing and drinking. As Alnn Davidson says in his 
foreword to On Food and Cooking, “most of 
them” have “been sucked into the laboratories 
of the great food corporations, to focus on the 
minutiae which affect shelf life". 

Books on food anti drink in this century, 
then, have mostly been produced by and for 
those who viewcookcry asa transmissible skill. 
Until the publication of Harold McGee’s book. 


not even the most basic relevant scientific 
sources were available to writers on food and 
drink; instead they were forced to rely on an 
overlay of folklore and practical cooks' “tips", 
some of which are false. Egg whites are in fact 
affected by being beaten in a copper bowl; 
salting the flesh of aubergines and cucumbers 
does make a difference, thougli perhaps more 
to their texture than to their bitterness; 
artichokes do affect the taste buds; but searing 
meal does not keep the juices in, though it is 
desirable for other reasons having to do with 
the flavour imparted by browning reactions. 

All these practical matters, as well as those 
affecting the making of emulsions and the - 
curdling of sauces, can be scientifically ex- 
plained, and what Dr McGee has given us is a 
nort-contentious prolegomenon to any future 
work on food or wine. He presents this massive 
work in the hope that “the perspective offered 
by science enriches the experiences of eating 
^nd drinking". The success of the book (its 
American edition has had five printings so far) 
is due to its tone. McGee is a trustworthy guide 
through the brambles of physics and the thick- 
ets of chemistry. Moreover, as becomes appa- 
rent from his discussions of food additives and 
certain controversial matters of nutrition, he is 
not parti prfs. 

Still, one has to ask, who is this book for, and 
will it make any difference? Davidson suggests 
that (he book is aimed at writers- and cooks - 
who do not care about the details of the differ- 
ence between Potage d la Luculius and Potage 
d la Rothschild, but who “do want to tell apart 


the various kinds of soy sauce” and to know 
“what it is in artichokes which affects the taste 
of wine; how (he principal legumes compare 
with each other and with grains and so forth”. 
The reader will also learn why onions make the 
cook weep, why overcooked cabbage stinks, 
why beans cause flatulence, why children 
shouldn't swallow too many apple pips, and 
why a diet composed entirely of raw beans 
ought to result in weight loss. 

There are flaws, such as when McGee dispa- 
rages current thinking about the role of fibre in 
the diet by saying, “There is probably some 
truth in this - actual evidence is lacking,” In a 
work as magisterial as this, it seems quite 
wrong to dismiss the work of Dr Burkitt and his 
colleagues with a wave of the pen. Also, (he 
American bias of the book leads to some start- 
ling emphases. Many of McGee’s examples 
make use of confections such as (he marsh- 
mallow, which play a small part in British diet; 
and it is hard to think of chewing-gum and 
bubble-gum as food. Literals and inaccuracies 
which appeared in the American edition have 
not been corrected. 

Quasi-academic symposia and congresses on 
food and drink are now held at something like 
six-monthly intervals all over the world, and 
there is a growing community of scholars and 
intelligent gastronomic journalists. It can only 
be a matter of years before gastronomy - or at 
least its history - becomes an academic subject. 
We are very much in Harold McGee’s debt for 
helping the subject to find its feet before it dons 
its cap and gown. 


Against her 
palate fine 


The day the world trembled 


(ft? 


Derek Cooper 

THOMAS OLIVER 

The Real Coke, The Real Story 

195pp. Elm Tree. £9.95. 

0241118956 

Was it the most impudently skilful piece of 
marketing hype in the history of the beverage 
industry or was it all an appalling blunder? This 
is the question that Thomas Oliver addresses in 
his company-friendly analysis of the decision to 
change the formula of Coca-Cola, a drink 
which was once described as “the sublimated 
essence of.all that America stands for". 

’.By the early 1980s .Coca-Cola executives 
? ‘were growing jittery -about the inroads that 
Pepsi was making oh the product. Although 
.' «ye4y : GI in the Second, World War rtliqd as 

• mhcfc 'on Coke a? on Camels, the post-war 
: : . g^neraUOA hid been astutely wooed away by 

i; We made cola into a necktie pro- 

«*Msuig chief told Adweek. 
Jl&ff fa"* : wld somethhig abovt whb 
■ ’ hhfmage of pur consume 

; young at hear|A Coca- 

-i W-^R^atidin 1982 by launchingdlet Coke 
^revision eojhinereial that cost SlW mit- 
, bon to make, . : 

• But ite market share of Coca-Cqla Itself 
■ criotiqued to decline.. Mhybe there wassome- 
thing wrong with the taste? Perhaps the king of' 
colas needed revamping? In the rail of 1983 
Coke’s top ntanagement'gave the go-ahead to ' 
Iheir chemists “to explore the possibility of a 
. reformulation". If wastantampunt to rewriting 
the. American constitution. A new and sweeter 
:• Cok ® was test-marketed under wraps and most 
• ; , peppte claimed they preferred it to the! old. 

• ; Whin, on • April 23, .1985, the company 
■j- ^flounced ! hat- after pearly a hundred years 

tb; chapge Its taste they un- 
v lB«^^m(m : vte^iitjreaci{pn in America ; . 
Since Pe^l Hw^rvft dohrt think I would be 
"Wo»p»tieyiui|^e to.bWrt^en p g,- nour ; 

SS^bbonsWenj.sigattl 1 * 28,135 


There was no denying it. And as the weeks 
went by there was no denying that although 
blind tastings indicated that the majority of 
soft-drink consumers preferred new Coke 
what they wanted to buy was the dear old 
daddy-juice of yesteryear.. “Dear Sir," wrote 
an old Coke-fiend, “changing Coke Is like God 
making the grass purple or putting toes on our 
ears or teeth on our knees." Three months 
after the launch the company gave in. Old 
Coke was brought back to stand reinstated 
alongside the new, usurping product. Donald 
Keough, Coca-Cola’s president, admitted with 
emotion that the people’s deep and abiding 
attachment to Coke had taken them all by 
surprise: “it i$ a wonderful American mystery, 
a lovely American enigma, and you cannot 
measure it any more. than you can measure 
love, pride or patriotism”. ■ 


What the whole hilarious episode revealed 
was that given Pepsi and new and old Coke 
alongside each other in blind tastings even the 
most loyal consumers couldn’t tell one over- 
sweetened fizzy drink from the other. By the 
end of 1985 Pepsi-Cola had become the num- 
ber one cola in the land. 

Paradoxically, this costly blunder worked 
wonders for Coca-Cola. Its shares rose to an all- 
time high of $110 and the two top men in the 
corporation, instead of getting the sack, were 
given bonuses totalling £8 million. Oliver’s 
account of this extraordinary episode is ano- 
dyne and infuriatingly discreet, The real story 
is stilt waiting to be written. When it is, I hope 
someone will tell us why this rather unpleasant 
drink, commands such hysterical devotion 
among so many millions. After all, they took 
' the cocaine out of it years ago. 


Preventative measures 


-"^MMuua.werosigpq ov QOkaliQJifci. ■' 

aqdthcfkngry'raMs, of prbtestteach^clght' 

thoiMndatfay.fcpri-^^ 

thfa if. TV C* rvn.r'nln lidlH 


uu> day Cpcn-Colai held llffo press conference 
that stormed the worf^ Roger finrico; : presi- 
dent of Pepsi, declared ,o staff holiday ,aHU r 
pfeepd fo!I;poge adverii s emen ts jpdVejy ma j tir I 
newspajjer. “After 87 years of going - at * ft ' * 
eyeball to eyebap, fhe other guyjust.bSQked, 
Coca-Cola [s reformulating brand Coke to be' 5 * 
more like Pepsi." : - ; , 


Arabella Box er ' 

BARBARA GRIGGS 

’ Why weare what we eat ! 

390pp. Viking. £12.95. 1 

. 0670902018 . 

• Barbara Griggs was a successful fashion’jour- 
nftlist who abandoned the subject in the late 
1970s to wl** about alternative medicine, sub- 
sequently publishing Green Pharmacy and 77ie 
Home Herbal. Her third book ,* The Food Fac- 
tor. is ambitious and its subtitle “Why we are 
what we eat” is somewhat misleading. It is 
better described as an attempt to record the 
history of our knowledge of nutrition, and how 
the organic food movement developed, traced 
for the most part through the various indi- 
viduals involved; ■ 

JP“. r ^ cortJ 00 nutrition is a depriving one, 
filled with prejudice- and lack of vision; com- 
pf\redrtptJie oth?r Sciences, It seems stjlHn its 

chines through is the exam- 
.; ple: .er, the tcmarkable^ people who devoted 
. Jj 1 thqfr ^theories.Somp of them, Uke 
.McCarriiop, Ma* Gefson. iMax 


fertilization were parried out over a period of 
thirty years', ft. t 

Ms Griggs’s message is clear, and could 
hardly be more relevant today. Rather than 
simply treating people when they fall sick, 

: more emphasis must be given to helping them 
■ stay well. Our lack of understanding in this 
clcarl y demonstrated in her account- 
of the Peckham .Experiment, in which, in 1926, 
two doctor opened a family club in South 
London, and invited focal families to join. The 
health of each; member of . every family was 
assessed at regular intervals, and detailed re- 
search parried out info their living conditions. 
Three years laterq larger “Health Centre” was 
opened, where the families were encouraged 
lo spend their leisure hours. Sports facilities 
were provided for the children, and n social life 

for their parents. A home farm was established 

; nearby, where organic food was grown for sale ; 
at the Centre. The results were twofold: while ’ 
t)»e families thrived, both in their health fold in 
tlie enrichment ' of their . ffyesj ' the .doctors 
.gmjied yalMble;iiuigh| ftgtn their 'research ; 

at ihethnctheexpcriniCntAV^ dismissed 
..by most of -the medical; profession as; cranky - 
^ndiaeppiaflbi i . v ; ftl 1 :-:: 

Vie Food ^appe^LtafhqWhlready 

mtereitedi ■* ^ ^ ' ^ - 


Jane Grigson 

— — 

I PATIENCE GRAY 

Honey From a Weed: Fasting and feasting in 
Tuscany, Catalonia, the Cyclades and Apulia 
374pp. Prospect Books, 45 Lamont Road 
London SW10. £17.50. 

0907325300 
HILARY SPURLING 

Elinor Fetlipl ace’s Receipt Book: Elizabethan 
country house cooking 
250pp. VikingSaiamander. £12.95. 
0948681039 

Patience Gray and Primrose Boyd’s Plats du 
Jour was one of the most remarkable cookery 
books of the 1950s. Mrs Gray has now written a 
new book, Honey from a Weed , illustrated by 
C-orinna Sargood in exactly the right way. . 

“They whom Truth and Beauty lead / Can 
gather Honey from a Weed.” Cowper's lines 
reflect well the kind of life that Mrs Gray and 
her sculptor companion have been leading for 
the past twenty years: “a vein of marble runs 
through this book. Marble determined where, 
how and among whom - we lived; always in 
primitive conditions” - in Carrara, in a com- 
munity of “Bronze Age” formers in Naxos, in 
Catalonia and finally in the heel of Italy, not far 
from the theatrically baroque city of Lecce. 
The rewards which she gained from her spartan 
life are described at length; the discovery of 
rare mushrooms; edible weeds; dishes of chick- 
en in a sauce of fresh walnuts, garlic and pais- 
ley; perfect tomatoes and learning how to dry 
them in the sun, how to roll them round fennel 
seeds and capers and store them in oil for win- 
ter eating, like stuffed olives, with bread and 
good wine. There are reflections on fires and 
the flavour imparted by different woods, on 
Madame Cadec and her kitchen shop in Soho, 
on the strange habit of the men of Vendrell in 
Catalonia of building human towers (pyramids 
of men topped by daring but nfcrvous children), . 
on fruit mostarda, on quinces (the excellent 
idea of adding a couple of slices of quince to 
chicken stock as flavouring), on the hard slog 
of the olive harvest. 

Beyond the many unusual and simple re- 
cipes, this book Is a summary of the best kinds 
of Mediterranean experience. Gray's percep- 
tions are of a depth that is beyond the most 
ardent traveller on temporary leave from the 
north. The realization that we confront with 
her is that “every step forward in physical civi- 
lization has been at the same time a' regres- 
sion”. 

Although Hilary Spurting offers us another 
world altogether, a rich northern existence in- 
tricate- with historical and social connections, 
her Elinor Fettlplace’s Receipt Book apd Mrs 
Gray’s Honey from a Weed - surely the best of 
this year’s food publishing? - tie in well 
together. 

Mrs Spurting begins with a tittle manuscript 
receipt book, dated 1604, that has come down 
to her, through |«r husband’s faniily* ft 0 ® 
Lady Blindr Fettiplace. For two centuries it 
was a much used manual. Then it lay on a shell 
until processors and liquidizers made the book 
once again reasonably practical to follow. » 
contains some good dishes that quite belie the 
assumption that ;pur ancestors had a coarser 
palate thap we have. In her long, well-written 
, introduction, Mrs Spurting recreates^ complete 
world .frqql the brief receipts and remedies - 
some corning. from Sir Walter Raleigh and Dr 
Thonias Muffet (father of Little Miss Muffet) 
aod ShakespepreJs .(son-in-law John Hall. 

1 others oft^n . froth named friends and relations- 
. .The particular organization of Applol 0 * 1 
Mandr, tyhere the Fettiplace family lived, IS 
described nibat h;by month. Recipes (roplthc 
bopkare^IhUbfexplaaationand departure; 

; records, . account^ l^tteiii journals, Qlhef ; 
cookery bqoks, avastrichpess,are all brought 






O 


|ii )0 £xplai^ each At one point M* 

-uirnnrfi v; S g polnts ^^ifb lis that meringue appeal; 

jh her; manu^p.t'almost apenti!iry;earlfef thm 
, I printed ■ appe prahCe. ShO 0 °te 

shopping Jirt in A winfer^ Tf' 
e pfefcMdn* w dried 

‘ defojlsJn.W 
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Keeping an orderly house 


Ja net Morgan 

RICHARDHOUGH 

geeof Clubs: A history of the Garrick 
IfiOpp. Deutsch. £25. 

0233979751 

At last a book that tells us what men do when 
women aren’t there - at the Garrick, at any 
rate. They do not, after all, discuss business 
(against the rules, in so for as they can be 
enforced) or study letters from women to 
whom they are not married (conversation, 
rather than reading, is encouraged). Nor do 
they play billiards and snooker (two floors too 
far to climb upstairs), nor play cards at all 
enthusiastically (two tables only, in a “mis- 
shapen attic"). What they do, it turns out, is to 
practise an advanced form of housekeeping. 

Indeed, the Garrick was established in the 
first place as “a subscription house” for patrons 
of the theatre,' actors and managers, and, while 
the formal definition of the club’s purpose was, 
and has remained, extremely vague, from the 
start (3 o’clock on October 15, 1831) the actual 
preoccupation of Its members has been per-’ 
feclly clear: the kitting-out, smooth running 
and general conduct of a household, 

They began, as Richard Hough begins, by 
finding a place to settle, the Committee pro- 
nouncing on such key decisions as the source of 
plate and linen, the provision of books and 
pictures, bottles and glasses j mahogany tables 
(three large, eleven small) and the precise hour 
at which dinner would be served , (“Mr Braham 
recommended a cook.”) In time, as happens to 
all households, someone suggested a move, a 
process which, as with all households, drove 
everyone to near hysteria (“things would never 
be the same again .... On that same day the 


cook was sacked . . ."). From 1864 the mem- 
bers stayed put - but they have continued to 
tinker happily with the arrangement of the 
rooms and the furniture (flat for the Secretary; 
bathroom next to billiard-rooni; tireless argu- 
ment over provision of a lift - there isn’t one - 
and use of stair-well: “I beg to enclose a pro- 
test, signed by twenty members. ... I shall be 
obliged by your laying the protest before the 
sub-committee. . ."). For members know that 
efficient household management is based upon 
effective organization and, for that, commit- 
tees are required, and rotas. Mr Hough goes 
thoroughly into all this; his quotations from the 
minutes indicate how regularly these bodies 
meet, how conscientiously they deliberate: 
“April 3. 1858: Ordered that cheques be drawn 
. . . Baker £5. 16s; Fish £1 2.9s. 6d.; Soda Water 
£l2.14s.6d.; gin £7 . . .; July 11, 1918: supply 
of toast with pate discontinued . . January 
30, 1919: bread with pate removed from menu, 
guest charge increased to discourage their 
presence . . .". 

Good order demands care in deciding whom 
to haye on the premises. Over the years there 
has been much pondering over complicated 
rules about, for instance, the admission of 
women: only at certain times, via certain speci- 
fied routes, and in trousers only if the wearer 
“had obviously gone home and changed for the 1 
occasion”. No stranger, male or female, may 
enter the stairwell (see above). As for that 
magical transition, from stranger to member, 
how intricate and mysterious are the stages by 
which it is accomplished. “This last". Hough 
explains, “is the Committee’s most important 
function, exercised with very vigilant care.” 
What it boils down to is that people put for- 
ward other people's names, that there is a long 
waiting list, and that occasionally “quiet sug- 
gestions” are made that a person will not fit In. 


It is a firmly civilized system perfected over 
generations. Now and again someone unreli- 
able has been admitted by mistake and from 
time to Lime a statutory bore is allowed in on 
purpose but, with these exceptions, the mem- 
bers are, however dashing . . . well, unexcep- 
tionable. So much so that all Mr Hough need 
do is give the reader an occasional list of 
names, so that' we know - as we do, straight 
away - where we are. 

In fact, everyone knows where he is, for 
even the greenest member is quickly absorbed 
into the way of things, gently schooled by older 
inhabitants, like the one who explained to a 
newcomer before the First World War that 
members sat in the coffee room with their hats 
on, to emphasize the fact that it was a mem- 
bers' dub, with each member owning a fraction 
of it. Or the rules and customs will be delic- 
ately, almost osmotically, transmitted by the 
staff: the Secretary recalls: “I had not been in 
the Club many months when some member 
quite improperly asked Barker what he 
thought of the new Secretary. The reply was, 
‘If I may say so, sir, he is absolutely identical.”' 
"Staff”, of course, are the pillars of comfort- 
able domestic life, their competence and wel- 
fare a ceaseless anxiety to the Club, or, more 
particularly, to the Committee. Hough dedi- 
cates his book to them, and the portraits of 
some celebrated servants of the Club moke up 
its centra! chapter. As a matter of fact, the staff 
seem rather more interesting than the mem- 
bers: one a ballroom dancer, another a poet; a 
carpenter-cum-fireman doubling as an expert 
at billiards; a bar-keeper an authority oil ballis- 
tics. There was a time of “staff evenings", when 
' members of the house committee, in black ties, 
reversed roles and served the staff, with games, 
dancing and “a good deal of merry drinking”. 
The staff were wiser, less ostentatious: here is 


Barker in 1964, voting Labour. “’For the 
Socialists, Barker? I am astonished at you.* 

'Oh sir, I would not presume to vote with the 
members.*" 

All innocent fun, a jolly doll's house, with 
steps up to the front door, and attics, a cellar, 
and good plain food and drink - lots of drink - 
and arguments with cook and disputes about 
household expenses. (“I'm sorry to begin my 
annual campaign against the vegetables . . 

And, even in the best regulated establish- 
ments, however good the chef and plentiful the 
Gentlemen's Relish, there are invariably peo- 
ple who are hard to please (like Marshall Hall: 

“I cannot understand why I am charged for 
bread and butter. ... I never ordered it but it 
was brought with my plovers' eggs ....”) and 
others who are faddy (actors taking cocoa with 
meat, and the Spanish Ambassador ordering, 
to the horror of the chef, paella and - under- 
standably, surely - a Spanish omelette). 

All this perhaps explains why the Garrick is 
such an agreeable place. For its members, it is 
home. When they are away from it, and espe- 
cially when they are In trying circumstances 
(appearing on television, for Instance) they 
wear their pink and green ties as a reminder 
that they are bound to it; when they are there, 
they are celebratory and irritable by turns. 
They will like Mr Hough's chronicle, although 
they will complain that its price is far steeper 
than that of the Club's first history (5/- in 1948) , 
whose pages, bound in red buckram, were also 
more securely anchored. Non- members need 
not buy this book, for it is more a sort of family 
scrap album, not really meant for them. They 
need not, however, fear to go to the Garrick, 
should they be invited, as they will immedi- 
ately feel comfortable. Especially the women, 
for (and that Is why they are excluded), it is just 
Uke home life, only with men in chatge. 


#: 


A gentleman’s Pear of Baris 


Ronald Blythe 

The Banvilte Diaries: Journalsof a Norfolk 
gamekeeper 1822-44 

Edited by Norma Virgoe and Susan Y axley 
224pp. Collins. £14.95. 

000217634 3 

Rather than a diary, this is a book created 
around one, though it has nothing to do with 
the now familiar style of book-making whereby 
some, usually nineteenth-century, journal or 
album is provided with a glossy package. The 
Banvllle Diaries is, in fact, an important work 
made' readable by means of a sensitive inter-. • 
pretation, a linking narrative and an inspired 
selection of pictures. A sample of the original,, 
opaque text is offered as justification for the 
heavy editing. All the same, one hopea that the 
: diaries as they were written may eventually ■ 
Rod a publisher* as Banville’s wonderfully in- 
exact words, the Irish-English confection of 1 
literacy, illiteracy, eloquence and ignorance, 
hard-hitting comment and pure story-telling, 
would be treasure trove for the etymologist. 
‘Tie got me a Pear of Baris frpm maristearter . 
wfapn I was there we had some as Us to Eat we 
also had som Bear with Mr Wust Mr masts 
keeper from Barhinghatn Hall” (He got me a 
. Pehof [gun] barrels from Manchester. When I 
. ww there we had some oysters to eat. We also ' 

; some beer with Mr West, Mr Mott's keejj- 

• etifrom Barningham Hall); . 

j. • 1 Baaville’s reason for, keeping A diary! was to 
wow thei' world what Lt was' a! serva[nt cXperi- 
; particularly the actual relatlotlsHip be-; 

,• .tw^nmakter and man; He left all 2,000 pages 
to his master’S soD, requiring that it sHbuld"; 
^ prlntedi As' gamekeeper to Thomas Buxton; 

1 tywjis inthecusto'rhary nwkWard position -of 
i( Jjiotting and travdll^g qomptmlon, as well as a , 
dippfo, cottager^on tbb estate t The B ux fobs 
(^faselyes had a.sbm^hrtiromptipated posK 
' #9 in hiorfolk, tislhg the ediuntty, aff the edi- 

,l0Hsay f j^ther UkcaScottisbmootfortheirv 

pes pr lion?' ■ 

(jOpo i|4qrf6llc'graxKfoes sdeh as the Windhams' 


Thomas Buxton treated him pretty well and 
captured his affection. Llewellyn Lloyd, his 
first employer, did not, and as a result receives 
in these pages' a spate of insubordinate home 
truths very like those which Bosweil deserved- 
ly suffered - and accepted - from his servant. 







band, and wonders why the parsons, whom he 
detests, have the nerve to export such “Christ- . 
ianity” to the natives. But laurels are. fixed to 
the church walls lu 1833 to celebrate the pass- 
ing of the Abolition of Slavery Act, inspired by 
his master and others. The diary is uncomfort- 
ably astute in its judgments. “What a bottle of . 
smoke with the cork outl” is his verdict on a 
humbugging sermon. His great adventure is a 
journey to Sweden to fetch home to Scotland 
the capercaillies, a giant wood-grouse {Tetrao 
urugallus) once native to the Highlands but 
shot out of existence there. 


■ Banville’s life was, on the whole, secure, but 
its necessities often came to him somewhat 
capriciously, and there can be few diaries 
which so exactly relate what it felt like to be 
both an independent spirit and a man who 
comprehended and accepted his condition. He 
existed in. a radical whirl of Emancipation and 
also iri the brutal England of the enclosures, 
game-laws and a torpid religion, surveying 
both with his sharp outsider’s eye. He cduld 
never have imagined that his diary would make 
such a handsome ddbut, Lord Buxton’s intro- 
duction and all. 


Wondrous necessary men 


A farmworkei in a Norfolk smock frock in 1905; • 

elderly shepherds continued to wmrsmocks tnto the 

1930s. The One shown here is reproduced from Diana , 
de Marly ’s -Working Dress : Ahitforyof occupational 
Clothing (191 pp- Batsford- £17.50. 0 7/3450282). 

- As with most diaries, Banville f S fascinates 
‘ because pf the way In which private matters 
" pi# against the history of the times. la bis case 
-there is ddded interest in that he' Was a poor 
Irish Cathblic in the midst ofvery rich Quakers 
turned Anglibans. During b|s visits to Ireland 

• be wild fee the changing conditions which - 
: were soon to lead to famine and; the abandon- 

• merit of thecOuntryby half of its population, fri 

East Aflghj* ftarvipg labourers have; become . 

a ' A I n flip: lrtrfll waVknoU&.' Where. 


1 Wt':*’* 1 "” I ' ^ ft" \^ -y •& ■ -PI. 


Raymond Carr “ 

. CHRISTOPHER PL ATT 
The Mori Obliging Man in Europe: Life and 
times Of the Oxford scout 
138pp. Allen and Unwin. £10.95. 
0049410172 1 


For Oxford men afflicted with nostalgia, the 
Professor of Latin American History at their 
old.University has produced ah irresistible 
book r not least on account of its superb illustra- 
tions. It describes Oxford (aftd to a lesser ex: ■■ 
tent Cambridge) from the point of view of the 
college scouts - the servants who looked after 
eight or so students and the odd don with 
rooms oh a staircase. It was scouts, as well as 1 
the dons, who made Oxford what it was .for its 
junior members. Dons get a drubbing at 
Christopher Platt’s hands. Drunk in the eight- 
eenth century, often ineffective afterwards ~ 
no Senior Tutor would now scribble, away 
whifo.the Bursar addressed a college meeting -r • 
frequently snobbish, they exhibited, before the ' 
enlargement df Governing Bodies, . all .the ; 
bitchinesB of small; claustrophobic Comniunl-, *. 
ties. Yet (n the 1930sl consrienUous' teachers ; 
and learned for the most part;they were to tnq 
Olympian figured pr splendid eccentrics. ; Not . 
so rtpW.They areelther acadetalc bratyros dr 
televirion ipertonhjidM.' ; ? **' A 
/ It .liras . # scouts who -supported tpe priyi* 


Church I had three rooms; the scout lit two 
fires daily, brought hot water mornfng and 
evening in a brass can, laid out one’s clothe? 
arid brought breakfast to the room. 

I dp not share the view of Ooronwy Rees ■ ; 
that it was the Depression of the 1930s that 
destroyed the self-confidence of privilege; 

. making outbursts of aristocratic barbarism 
exercises in' bad taste; in the late. 1930s there 
was still mayhem in the House after a Lpder’s : 
dinner. Conspicuous waste survived with the t 
credit extended by accommodating Oxford - 
tradesmen, As working-class Torids (some of . ; 

them), scouts tolerated the often outrageous 

and inconsiderate behaviour of their charges. 1 
Occasional rebellion against a. system that 
. mirrored a class-ridden larger society assumed 
muted forms. My old tutor, Patrick Gordon ' 
Walker, was given increasingly tepid hip baths : 
by his overworked, scout, AS'PxofesSor Platt 
shows ,■ if was widening Wage differentials, no : 
longer diminished by large .lips; that made ; 
potential, college servants turn towards the -r 
assembly lines of Cowley , while Urn advance of ; • J". 
technology (gdp fires, h?t water etc) was,- In any , 
case, . replacing them, in their essential func- , . 
Upas. Aftft thdpost-S« 50 nd e World War social 
revolution, the Gentleman* Qentleman was?, 

somehow out pf place. v . 

• It Is deeply moving that frofestar , Platt s • ; 
essay in social history is dedlcatedip the fate, j,: 
K3^eBtjey t Ap;ibe Steward of Sf ; Aptony|a, i*i 
he carrleci over to a new feundatiort thcttrtdl- / i;, 
tiortsof ^ bldcr order, feme r 

; thank 0(fe, fervive the ofeteogfcp 
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From mirror to mask 


A whale of a tale 


?: ! . 

ii r I 


ft! 


Isabel Fonseca 

CARLOS FUENTES 

The Good Conscience 

Translated by Sain Hileman 

148pp. Oeutsch. £8.95 (paperback, £i!95). 

0233980547 


‘To forget your past is to die”, says Carlos 
Fuentes, quoting Pablo Neruda in an inter- 
view. The Good Conscience, a Blldtmgs roman 
describing the education and eventual corrup- 
tion of Jaime Ceballos, mgy not secure Fuen- 
tes’s immortality, but. written almost thirty 
years ago, it is an interesting reminder of the 
author as a young writer. 

The Good Conscience was in fact Fuentes's 
first novel, published in 1959 and then in this 
translation in 1961, but it has been eclipsed by 
Where ike Airis Clear ( TLS, July 4), which has 
Mexico City itself as the protagonist of posl- 
Revolutionary Mexico, nnd which, published a 
year earlier, had already established Fuentes 
ns one of Mexico’s great voices. He lias since 
written many kinds of novels (and plays, and 
stories, and essays). This book, one of Fuen- 
tes’s most moving and successful, has never 
been published in Britain before. It is one of 
the traditional “European". linear novels, with 
its deliciously familiar unfolding of plot nnd 
place. Others belong to what one thinks of as 
typically Latin American “fantastical” fiction, 
but all Fuentes's disparate styles aim to drama- 
tize a persistent preoccupation: the strange, 
mutant phenomenon that is Mexico, a country 
of contradicting traditions, claims and aspira- 
tions. 

The Good Conscience begins in 1850 with 
the immigrant success of Cebollos’s Spanish 
great-grandfather (in almost every Fuentes 
work we must relive the Revolution in order to 
grasp anything that follows). This huge sweep 
through time gives the book an epic quality, 
and implicates Mexico, not just Jaime, as the 
developing protagonist of the story. Jaime is a 
sensitive, profoundly religious boy who is 
punished for breaking the family rule that 
"life's real and important dramas should be 
concealed". He cannot comprehend that reli- 
gion, for the stern relatives who raise him, 
means "fearing vice more than toying virtue”. 
Th6 surrounding characters - pinched, and 
pious in a soleqm but not serious way - are 
well-drawl , jf a bit extreme (women especially 
seeqi to fall into the nun category of his aunt 
Asuncion, or lower, into the Dolores del Rio, 
coal-tyed , egstaapts-canying school) . 

: Jahne tries to salvage the spiritual note from 
the gaudy fanfare that passes for rcHgion. As 


he grows. Catholicism goes from being a child- 
hood game (“in the afternoon I played Mass") 
to the context for his first sexual experience (an 
orgasm at the altar) and finally to the safe 
social event that it is for the grown-ups (for 
whom Catholicism is synonymous with “Upper 
Class”. One of the most winning scenes is of 
Jaime and his unsuitable (Indian) friend, walk- 
ing down the twisting yellow streets of their 
town in the hour when "the sun closest to man. 
the dying sun. shone on them". The two boys, 
addressingeach other by surname only, discuss 
Nietszche, Dostoevsky, Caldertin. Vasconce- 
los, Stendhal and the purpose of life. 

'So for you the most valuable action is not an indi- 
vidual one?’ 

‘No. What fe important is to be part of a general 
action, a movement.* 

But what for the boys, equal fora time in their 
common enthusiasm, starts as “a movement” 
romantically symbolized by the Revolution, 
turns out to be two different and opposing 
movements. For the friend, togetherness will 
be that of peasants huddling in defence against 
the landowning likes of the Cebolloses, and for 
Jaime, caught in the ineluctable tumbling to- 
wards oligarchy, class obligations also prevail. 
Like Anemio Cruz in Fuentes's novel of that 
name, he abandons early ideals and becomes a 
hearty exploiter, he becomes a man. 

Mirrors occur frequently in the novel. Jaime 
is constantly checking his puffy adolescent face 
for spots, a suggestion of a whisker. Fuentes 
also writes as a mirror for his country. Mexico 
is defined in the Legend of Quetznlcoatal, the 
Plumed Serpent, the God who creates man and 
is destroyed by a devil who offers him a mirror. 
The devil show him he has a face when he 
thought he had none. And so for Jaime: seeing 
who he really is means that forever after he will 
wear a mask. 

Fuentes, who for all his grandiloquent erudi- 
tion falls short in plot and character develop- 
ment, and can also fall for cliches, is well 
placed to reflect. He grew up and has lived 
much of his life outside Mexico. It is more real 
for him because it exists, first; in the mind.-He 
evokes a pungent, aromatic Mexico - its reli- 
gious rituals of blood and incense, hot crowded 
streets of palms, “perfumed quinces, and 
opened pomegranates"; a country of brightly 
coloured clothes in fiestas, of oranges “like tiny 
suns" rolling in the gutter. He also knows the 
other Mexico (and that there are two Is the 
point) , the arid , ancient "land original'- obstin- 
ate, beyond salvation" (that "land original” is 
one of the very few occasions when Sam 
Hileman’s translation seems incomplete) of 
"stone, dust and flapping black wings*', the 
land of < the pyramid. 


^Peter-Readingw 

MV ' . ? . I A . v . 

77 .KO^AjrmwAl^o^ j- • 

v 11 • IheSbrouds: Russian sea stories : 

• i^^latedbyNeil Partons 

Boo ^ s - Papeib?u:k,£5.95. 


7 - ^^brics, '"selected front the fifty or 

v b y Kon ^^ Stanyukovich (1843- ' 

1903), are an appetizing frtiodnctlon to an 
' »«*hor Tittle known Outride Russia”. • 

In i urfdrinatJye prefatory, note, the Wans- 
iator, Ned Parsons, outlines how the write?, • 
son of a Vfee-Adiniraf, $pent the early 1860s ' 
• voyaging iri various Russian naval ships during - 
Uifll period of expansion of the fieet after the 
Crimean War, The experiences from this time 

j formed the basis of the sea stories, though they 

:■ weren’t written -until- more than twenty years 
; later, during a (bree-year stint of adminblra- ' 

■ live oxiie in Tomsk. W. -j 

4. > " The Populfst sympathy which brought about 4 
J rftfy Siberian ostracism ts here evident In Stai- 7 
yirkovich’s humane, treatment of his peasant- « 
jailor heroes and the situations encountered by 
thcmrThe viUzuns are usually upper-crusl, fti > 
"A Jokb 1 ', for example, a Russian clipper pro- 
C$edirig up. ihe'Yangtse-fCiang comes upon a . 
: Stride skirmish ofTaiping rebels and Mdn- 
chu dynasty forces. tacit rebel support is 
voiced (“Ail poor people who know why life is 
hard are Taipings ,, ) l but riie flotilla common-! 
der and the captain, after “sherry, fa/ifte fs/ej 


and liqueurs" at lunch, decide thatit would be 
amusing to lob a shell, at the combatants, 
“though, of course, only on the rebels", They 
are .dissuaded by the shocked response of the 
. Ordinary crew members. . ■ • 

"A Brilliant Captain 1 ! relates, with the skil- 
ful accumulation of tension common to all 
; * he 5®. stories, how . an egocentric, caste- 
.• authoritarian, through manic pre- 

r P^aipation with the speed at. which sail-drills 
we executed, U responsible for the futile des- 
tru^lon.of aWorthy youngtdjjman. 

th0 first published in 

i JW4 when, as Fa?s0n$ points but,“anti-semlt> 
jsmjrag even more than usuallyrife in Russia 1 ”, 
boldly takes a Jewish conscript as its -hero. 
Here again, the decent .weak andunderpri- 
vllcged man is hounded to extinction by the 
bigoted autocrat. . . 

But it is the convincingly fo’c’s’le quality of 
the tales which is most impressive. There’s! he 
brooding depiction of a gathering storm which 
hroaks, yHthi a ferocity worthy of Stanyuko- 
■vdc^’s : j>pntcmpofary,. Conrad:: There’s the 
warm, urimoraUringpor (failure of hard-drink- 
.tag, Jtard^cu rsjhg bosuns , and taralathe 
. fflJfTjwinfon stomp. These, pqrerinae come to 
life ihroM^ Urei^'dialogue . which must have 
Jridde translation ij^ti^ti feriy : dijffiimiti ib; fec(' 

inCrfl flTft rinnf diwim 


Philip Smelt 

IAN WEDDE 
SymmesHoIe 
324pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0571 146953 

Symmes Hole sees itself as the direct descen- 
dant of Moby-Dick and Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Ebb Tide - as “a Pacific novel”. 
The New Zealand writer Ian Wedde uses “the 
search for Symmes Hole - the way to the centre 
of the Hollow Earth” as a grand metaphor of 
the Melville kind, which takes over from the 
pursuit of the great while whale as the final 
cause of literary endeavour. 

The narrative is split hazily into two stories: 
the adventures of James Hebberly, a 
nineteenth-century whaler, and those of an 
anonymous, and less romantic, researcher in 
the 1980s who is absorbed in, and unhinged by, 
his mental voyages into Pacific history. 
Wedde’s account of Hebberly’s life is straight- 
forward enough. He was a crew member on a 
whaling boat and, after considerable 
hardships, settled in New Zealand as one of the 
“new people" with U wife and family, the 
maternal comforts of home cherished, 
apparently, by wandering sailors. The hapless 
modern researcher, by contrast, is unsure of 
his goals. He already has a wife and children 
but is obsessed by Pacific whaling history and 
the modem city of Wellington, which, in his 
eyes, is suffering from a plague of McDonalds 

Short histories 

Savkar Altinel 

CHARLES GIDLEY 
The Believer 
387pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 

0233978763 

Blain Harvey, a weak, self-dramatizing Oxford 
graduate, arrives in Exeter in 1826 to be arti- 
cled to a solicitor, but soon marries the rich 
Susannah Brougham and leaves the practice. 
He is then convinced by a series of coinci- 
dences that he has been called into the service 
of the Lord, joins the Plymouth Brethren, and 
goes on to make the three decades up to his 
death miserable for hjs wife alfd children. 
Charles Gidley is clearly knowledgeable about 
dissenting sects, and he writes perceptively of 
marital unhappiness, but, perhaps because it is 
ultimately not much more pleasant to read ab- 
out a religious fanatic than to live with one, this 
is a somewhat heavy-going novel! ■ * ;• ’ 


SAM HANNA BELL 
: A Man flourishing 

255pp. Belfast: Blackstaff, £8.95 (paperback, 
£3.95).. 

0856403598. ; V 

Involved in the unsuccessful Irish uprising of 
1798, young divinity student James Gault is 
forced to flee to Belfast and go into hiding in 
tbojhome of a genuine patriot who also hap- 
pens tp be an unscrupulous pursuer of econo- 
niip opportunities. Soon Gault discovers that 
h * t lob. has a taste for “the buying and Selling” 

: , and, - abandoning bis political and religious 
commitments, proceeds to become one of the 
city’s most successful merchants! Like Belfast 
itself, however, hpW more firmly linked to the 
rest of Ireland than he. is prepared to admit, 
and ultimately the price of his prosperity has to 
bebaid by others. At once an excellent adven- : 
tute itpry and a memorable account: of the : 
descertt of an essentially upright man ihta.oai- 
lousness and self-deception, Sairi Habha Bell’s 
novpl, which was Arid published in 1973, well 
qesetvis thjhew lease of life it lias^n gjveft/ • . 

••• ' • V/!; '• 


• f. novo, 

more ofthesesforieSfraqsIafedbyparaoniiri' 
the fuiurt, for they make; a v^^mb adchtfod; 
to the canon of yams for the fire^ide saJf . i 

• '. ■' 1 ■ ~ • • . r ' •; '• ' v/ 1 } . •: !»« ivvoiiirv’y s F*-' 
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hamburger restaurants - a symbol of American 
cultural imperialism. 

The researcher, in fact, is going mad. Armed 
with a mysterious hallucinogenic drug h, 
leaves his family to seek out Sashay, a woinan 
friend, and some of the survivors of old win], 
ing days who remember what really happened 
At this stage it is clear that the investigation is 
fruitless and doomed to failure. Wedde «ii. 
gests that this, failure is somehow significant 
that reality (which is compared- to "reality") is 
necessarily elusive. He believes that Melville 
was misunderstood but that his greatness lay in 
his failure. 

Both strands of Wedde’s novel are narrated 
in a stuttering style; sentences are repetitive 
and unfinished. Like the drug motif, this is 
more reminiscent of William Burroughs than 
Herman Melville. But then, Wedde’s tone 
generally is old-fashioned. He laments the 
passing of the old “Popular Milk Bar” with its 
“proletarian” waitress and its “serious coffee 
with that aroma that could turn you in through 
the wide open door”, and its replacement by , 
fast-food joints (an easy target and surely no 
less proletarian). Another easy target is 
Richard Nixon, who according to Wedde was 
forced to resign because he was “found outasa 
dirty little sneak". Genuine, rather than 
“real”, research would indicate that Nixon suf- 
fered precisely because he didn’t sneak 
enough, he covered up. With its glib morality 
and its dated experiments ip narrative tech- 
nique, Symmes Hole marks the end of an era 
rather than a brave new start. 


dairymaid whom he has seduced, find their 
relationships threatened by the conventions of 
the day, but ultimately manage to achieve 
happiness. Caroline Stickland's first novel, 
runner-up for both the Betty Trask and 
Georgette Heyer Awards last year, owes its 
title to A.E. Housman and some of its atmos- 
phere to Hardy. It is, nevertheless, very much 
an original work, elegantly constructed, 
beautifully written, and with a wealth of 
lovingly re-created period detail. 


NEIL PATERSON 
The China Run 

95pp. Glasgow: Richard Drew, £6.95. 
0862671477- 

In 1845, “unhandicapped by any reputation for 
brains”, sixteen-year-old Christian West is un- 
ceremoniously married off by her father, the 
hard-pressed town missionary of the Royal and 
Ancient Scottish Burgh of Banff. Brains, 
however, she in fact has aplenty, as well as a 
good measure of courage, and when the death 
of her husband makes her the owner and skip- 
per of asaiUng vessel she embarks on a remark* 
able career which sees her transporting slate to 
Chilean ports, umbrellas to Australia and, op 
one bizarre occasion, a batch of corps® 5 to 
‘ China, all the time warding off the attentions of 
a variety Of male admirers headed by the rakish 
Captain Taney McCoy. Neil Paterson's brief 
but far from slight tale was first published in 
1948 and much admired by H.E. Bates ana 
Somerset Maugham. Time has treated it kind- 
ly, rendering its feminist sentiments much 
more relevant, and this attractively produce? 
new edition should elicit an equally favourable 
response from a new generation of readers. 

MAddlE HEMINGWAY 
The Bridge 

174pp, Cape. £9.95. •' 

0224028324. «' ; j_ 

Ip the sufonijbr of 1887, m the country prepares 
to celdbrete Qufteii Victoria's Golden Jubilee, 
Isabel Heatheiington, the wife of a London 
stoekhrpkef, and the painter Philip Steejj 
^hen, iinkqown tb'h(niself, nearing the , 
hjs. teori^ereatiVje period, meet in the seaside . 
SuffplR yij Iage qif,Walbefsv.ick find fall In 
, ■ blit . those, ^roufad them ^ are not P r . e P arc *L t f ° 

• Toteratfikncft' ah“impropdr.'’ att'acbmeht ; . 

Vffofyof jnlssed happteess6nthd eyefflf depunf. 
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The way to catastrophe 


s, S. Prawer 

ALFRED DUBLIN 

A People Betrayed and The Troops Return: 
November 1918- A German revolution, Parts 

landTI 

642pp. 

gjriuid Rosa: November 1918 - A German 
revolution, Part III 

547pp. 

0880640103 

Translated by John E. Woods 
New York: Fromm International. Distributed 
in the UK by Angel Books. £16.95 each 
(paperback, £9.95 eachL 


Exilliteratur , the work of German authors i 
driven abroad by Hitlerite tyranny, is being f 
more and more intensively studied, in this t 
country as in many others, and in the course of i 
such study the high literary quality of many ] 
writings produced in the difficult circum- ] 
stances of exile has become increasingly ob- t 
vious. Among these writings Alfred Dfrblin's . 
November 1918: Einc deuische Revolution has , 
yet to achieve the recognition accorded to, say, 
Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus, with which it 
bas many thematic links. Written in Paris and 
California between 1937 and 1941, it consisted 
originally of four separately published parts: 
Barger undSoldaten (dealing with the last days 
of the German occupation of Alsace at the end 
of the First World War); Verratenes Volk and 
Heimkehr der Fronttruppen (depicting the 
chaotic break-up of the Wilhelminian Empire, 
the Munich experiment in communist govern- 
ment, and the establishment of the Weimar 
Republic); and Karl und Rosa (the Spartacist 
uprising and the murders of Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg by the right-wing forces 
and brutal mercenaries with whose help the 
Social Democrats sought to establish their new 
and better order). 

The first of these works, originally published 
in 1939 and banned in 1945 by the French 
occupation authorities because of its satiric 
new of some Frenchmen in Alsace, was later 
cut down by the author to scSve as a “Vorspiel" 
or "Prelude" to the trilogy that follows - a 
deliberate parallel with Wagner’s Ring of the 
Nibelung, and a pointer to the thematically 
! important part that Wagner plays in the whole 
work. The English version here reviewed un- 
fortunately omits this prelude, depriving the 
English-speaking reader of his first introduc- 
; tion to some of the fictional characters that 
figure in. the subsequent narrative. It then 
brings the first two parts together in one 
volume, titling them A People Betrayed and 
1 The Troops Return within the body of the 
book, but leaving only A People Betrayed as 
orin title, with November 1918: A German 
■ revolution serving as subtitle. The third 
volume, Karl and Rosa, is given the same sub- 
title, which shoulders aside the one foreseen by 
Wblin himself: Eine Geschichte zwischen 
nlmmel und Hdtie, “a story” - or “a history" - 
“between Heaven and Hell". It is sad to notice 
that the first Germah edition, brought out by 
the Alber Verlag of Munich in 1950, printed 
DSbiin’s telling sub-title on its pictorial dust- 
rover, which featured a huge serpent poised to 
strike at the Reichstag and the broad avenue it 
dominated, but omitted this important pointer 
to metaphysical perspectives from its title- 
IJge. It should surely be restored to its rightful 
we at the earliest opportunity . 

■ 'Hie work of which this history 6r story forms 
PW was labelled by its author “terzfthlwerk", 
frvrative, rather than “Roman" or “Roman- 
.. This warns its readers of deliberate 

Jbversibn of the expectations they might 
• "ring to a conventional novel; It heralds frank 
.^otial iavolveiTient, abrupt shifts of per- 
^ •^hvei'the interweaving of the historically 
. fomented anp the freely inyented, the side- 
:■ .9^®; presentation of, many disparate lives 
: ^ share the same geographical and temporal 
deliberate fragmentations, and the 
■ ^ ^tdfen- .into realistic, .even 

of tnystlcaf, super- 
foaf relate to, but 
tjhe riaturalisticaliy ' apprehended 
.-^^-VfiMprof agonists. ... 

tmrticte' conduct a njin- 

'inva$'*^ir- cxi^ousiiessl'at 


key points in the novel - forces which include 
Satan himself, in ways that look back to The 
Brothers Karamazov and forwards to Doktor 
Faustus. One of these characters is invented: a 
wounded German officer, Karl Becker, who 
returns to Berlin to resume his career as a 
schoolteacher, becomes involved with a leftist 
rebellion against Karl Ebert’s government, 
and ends as a ragged saintly wanderer, an in- 
effectual warner dedicated to Christ. He is, in 
fact, the moral centre of this trilogy (or tetralo- 
gy) dedicated to showing how and why the 
"German Revolution" invoked in its title failed 
at the very moment of its inception. The other 
character whose metaphysical visions trans- 
cend the naturalistic surface of much of the 
narrative is historical: Rosa Luxemburg, 
whose murder, along with that of Liebknecht, 
is the clearest indication of the revolution's 
failure and points the way towards a catas- 
trophe never overtly mentioned but constantly 
in the author’s (and the right reader’s) mind - 
Hitler's assumption of power in 1933. Lieb- 
knecht himself, presented as a compulsive 
talker rather than a man of decisive action, is 
shown to be not altogether innocent of this 
coming catastrophe; but among those whose 
vivid portraits appear in this fascinating work 
the heaviest responsibility is borne by the So- 
cial Democrats Karl Ebert and Gustav Noske, 
along with the right-wing characters into whose 
hands their fear of the Spartadsts drives them 
to deliver Germany’s destinies: Greener, 
Scheicher and others who were later to be 
crushed by the very juggernaut they had set 

going- _ . 

Not content with giving us his image of the 
German actors in this tragedy, Dfiblin also 
introduces, in vivid chapters of dialogue, in- 
terior monologue and physical evocation, 
many of the statesmen who set their hand to 
the fateful Treaty of Versailles - notably 
Woodrow Wilson and Clemenceau. The 
sayings, thoughts and doings of these historical 
figures are presented with the same economy 
and verisimilitude as those of fictional officers, 
schoolmasters, nurses, tradesmen, workmen, 
petty criminals, war-profiteers, political intri- 
guers and middlemen, cabaret-artists and aris- 
tocrats yearning for a restauration, who make 
up the social and political spectrum of Berlin 
just after the Firet World War. Realistic pre- 
sentation of all this takes its place without in- 
congruity in the mystical, Kierkegaardian and 
Dostoevskyan perspectives which had in- 
formed Dublin's work ever since the 1920s. In 
November 1918: A German revolution grada- 
tions of tone - from metaphysical solemnity or 
terror to sardonic irony - arc as well managed 
as the many shifts of perspective dictated by 
Dublin's panoramic ambitions. They enable 
him to evoke a crowded urban world full of 
political complexities and clashing world- 
views. 

I British readers may find some of John E. 

Woods’s renderings of DSblin’s dialogue a Ut- 
i tie strange at times, since his idiom is patently 
t American; but this translation reads very well 
once the strangeness has worn off, and spot- 
i checks reveal that he has been remarkably 
! faithful throughout to Dublin's meanings and 
I the nuances of his prose- He deserves our 
■ thanks for making available, in English, a work 

3 which has never had its duo in Germany , but 
t whose reputation is bound to increase over the 

r years until it rivals that of Dublin's earlier 
- novel Berlin Alexanderplalz in its readers’ 

il affection and esteem. 


Cyril Connolly’s 100 Key Books of the Modern 
Movement from England, France and America 
1880-1950 has just been made available to a 
new generation of tyros whose dinneT-party 
opinions may be in need of brushing up (160pp. 
AUlson and Busby. £8.95; paperback, £3.95. 0 
:■ 85031 642 1). Not quite one of the “classic 
accounts of the major literary movement of the 
twentieth century” that the publishers 
announce, the book is in fact a compilation of 
pithy resumes, a delightful repository of entbu- 
' siasms and prejudices. It was flr^t published in 
1965, and increased academic activity in the 
field over the last twenty years makes some of 
the inclusibns less startling than they might 
haVe seemed then; but it is good to see 
■ Bouvardet Picuchet here rather than Madame 
: Bovary and Mallarnte’s Ponies as , wd! as 
Rimbarid’s Les Illuminations arid UbU Rbi 
alongside The Awkward Age. ^ 7 :' 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 

OFFER TO NEW 


“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed . a. r. Maxweii- 

Hyslop's translation of me Dictionary of Classical: - 
Mythology by Pierre Qrimal, originally published in French in 
1951, is a wpf H ait once authoritative and . complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost: his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and her° es will vaiueithe fb% genealogical 
tables; scholai^Will appreciate thesuperbly detailed 
references tp-^if iancient sources fbr each; entry, as well as 
the helpful (^h|=Wiodemized) table of jsources, in which care 
has been tak$H : to list the editions whiCh are most easily 
accessible for/Ehglish readers (Specially, and; relevantly, the 
Loeb Ciassicfrttibrary), and there Is a full. index, . . . The 
biack-and-whW illustrations are :CbpibU3^hd pertinent. 

My sampling df the entrie^and teFerehCes found an 


I Cl Cl Cl l\_ll iy a”*- 11 T , , 

pleasure, andU will indeed be arfearned readier who does not 
find somethin&h.e did not previously almost 

every page, rjr&v. ^ i' >v^ : - T 

For a long ttmithere has beeiva ^‘Mfepiace the useful 
but very outda^;aassicapfi#^#fc^^priere. For 
factual and hi^wfcal mattdfe^was p^years ago by the 
Oxford ClassmDlctlon^ |fc4^ : th^ublicat ,o n of 

Pierre OrimarJI%2fepA^ . , 

Lempriere can finally be. to reserved for 

books which hav^ hon l9a < 

< V A TI 




CLASSICS* 

by Pierre GrimaL 
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l-Hyslop 



complete foe coupon below and send it witn your remittance to u.= 

-S^on 

^seTeTdme afree year’s subscription to The Times Literary Supplement 
plus my free copy of The Dktlonaiy of Classical Oology. ■■ (CHHJ 

Name — — — ; — : - . . • 

Address — — : — — ■ “ 7 _ • , 

a) I enclose my cheque for S/G.S.S — made payable tp The Times 

Supplements. . . " J.. , 

b) Please charge my credlt card Signal —g—r — 
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Exotic excursions Teaching and preaching 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

ROYUF.BKAKD 
Sir Ccdrlc Rides Agnlti 
Gollancz. £5.95. 

0 575 03752 0 

JAMES CLAVKLL 

Thrump-O-moto: A fantasy 

Designed a nd illustrated by George Sliurp 

89pp. Hodder and Stoughton . £9.95. 

0340380144 

MICHAEL PALIN, ALAN LEE and RICHARD 

SEYMOUR 

TheMirrorstone 

Cape. £7.95. 

022402408 ft 

LINDA ARNOLD 

The Incredible Exploits of Remington E. 
Angusand Robertson. £5.95. 

0207150141 

In his second book about Sir Cedric, Roy Ger- 
rard’s verse bounces along cheerfully as he tells 
how Sir Cedric, Lady Matilda, their daughter 
Edwina the Fair and her admirer Hubert the 
Hopeless set off to Jerusalem for a break, how 
the ladies nrc captured by Abdul the Heavy on 
the way and are freed by Fliibcrt. “So think 
aliotit Hubert the Hero / and (he story behind 
his new name -/Though reluctant to fight, still 
u gentle lad might / end up covered in glory or 
fame." The illustrations are lively, rather in the 
Noggin the Nog mould, but the moment when 
the captive ladies "feared a fate worse than 
death” is troubling. Abdul tells Edwina that 
she will be “wife twenty-three” while one 
plump bare-breasted girl whispers laughingly 
behind her hand to another. The sexual and 
racial undertones unsettle because they dis- 
tract from the story and invite speculation and 
inquiry more mature than the likely read- 
ership, a misjudgment which leaves a faintly 
unpleasant iasle; as does the heavy humour of 
James Clavell's Thnunp-O-moto . The framing 
story, of the polio-stricken (we take it - the 
disease is never named) Patricia and her 
Australian family is moving, but not so the 
inner story, that of her magical cure, which is 
achieved on a journey with the diminutive 
Thiump-O-moto. Japanese wizards who say 
“dear-O-dinimolo" depend on a familiar 
stereotype which undoes the story's potential 


exotic power. What could have been of a piece 
fulls apart because of CIk veil’s clumsy jokiness 
about the Japanese; the English wizard Char- 
ley I^ednosebeerdrinker is n diminished Tom 
Uombadil, but here at least the stock part is 
native. Detestable as the practice of censoring 
past literature for racism and sexism is, it 
should be said that each of these books need- 
lessly perpetuates stereotypes irrelevant to its 
narrative in a gratingly obtuse way. 

h is with pleasure that one turns to The 
Mirrorstone, another mngicnl fantasy, this time 
gripping and imaginatively expansive. The 
buok is quite good enough not to need its gim- 
mick, seven holograms printed on to the page. 
Each serves a narrative function, but like the 
Barclay card bird they force the page to be held 
at an angle to be seen properly, and the fun of 
seeking them out and watching them move 
detracts from the talc’s flow. Paul’s fall 
through the bathroom mirror, his capture by 
an evil wizard, the terrifying journey he is sent 
on for the mirrorstone of the title, are engros- 
sing, and his rescue by the girl Mary, whose 
intervention returns him to this world, is 
emotionally engaging. This could have been 
extended into a good young rcuder’s novel, 
nnd I rather wished it had been, given the 
irritating way one finds oneself rushing to 
reach the next hologram to find out what it 
would show. It is to he hoped that too much 
emphasis is not Enid on the book’s incorpora- 
tion of modern technology and that Michael 
Palin's story will not be forgotten more quickly 
than it deserves. 

The Incredible Exploits of Remington E, on 
the other hand, can't be forgotten too quickly. 
The story of the ballet-dancer hero’s fight for 
kangaroo conservation is sentimental nnd 
mawkish, quite unlike the eerie illustrations 
which accompany it. Linda Arnold’s bio- 
graphical note tells us of “a chance remark that 
a dance class . . . looked like a herd of postur- 
ing elephants”. This is ail that explains the 
monstrous probosces and ears, and the fright- 
eningly angular, heavy-lidded eyes of Reming- 
ton E and his companions. The very fine poin- 
tillisme of the illustrations adds to their haunt- 
ing surrealism. They are far more powerful 
than (he text, whose upbeatness is too slight to 
fend off the likelihood of their inducing night- 
mares. They are some sort of artistic triumph, 
but quite the wrong sort for the story. 


Blake Morrison 

PAT HUTCHINS 
The Doorbell Rang 
Bodlcy Head. £5.25. 

0370307267 

TOW BRADMAN 

The Bad Babies’ Book of Colours 

Illustrated by Debbie Van derBeek 

Piccadilly Press. £4.95. 

0 946826 58 7 

TRACEY CAMPBELL PEA RSON 
A Was an Apple Pie 
Bodley Head. £4.50. 

0 370 30771 2 

Teaching books for young children tend to 
divide into two categories: those which are 
candidly and doggedly educative and those 
which covertly instruct while masquerading as 
harmless fun. It is rare to find a counting book, 
say, which is both pleasurable to read (and 
surprising to re-read) yet rigorously laid out - 
though this year has provided one outstanding 
example in Satashi Kitamura’s When Sheep 
Cannot Sleep. 

Pat Hutchins has always favoured a clear 
symmetrical form for her picture books and 
this makes her a good choice of person to im- 
part the principles of division. In The Doorbell 
Rang Sam and Victoria are given twelve 
cookies to eat - that’s six each, they work out, 
until (wo of their friends arrive, then two more, 
then a party of six, each ring of the doorbell 
making the children look a little more despon- 
dently at their shrinking portions. When the 
doorbell rings yet again, it looks as if it will be 
less than one cookie each, but the story has a 
happy ending as grandma enters with a trayful, 
plenty for everyone and more. The format is 
simple, logical and repetitive, based round the 
ringing doorbell and the refrain "no one makes 
cookies like grandma”, but it is enlivened by 
the strong colours and details such as the dirty 
footprints which cross the chessboard kitchen 
floor. 

Even the most straightforward teaching 
book can become confusing if mishandled. The 
Bad Babies' Book of Colours disappoints first 
of all in not living up to the promise of its title: 
the babies here aren’t bad or at any rate they 
are only fitfully and unimaginatively bad, spill- 


ing food, having tantrums but generally failing 
to be attractively wicked. This might not ma- 
ter too much if the story’s rhyming quatrains 
(abeb) were better handled, but they are rhyth- 
mically inept: 

Hide-and-seek is their next game. 

And Mario's just on his way, 

William is sure that he's hidden - 
But those RED stripes give him away. 

Way! away is a feeble rhyme; William, con- 
fusingly, is shown in red and white stripes; and 
the most obvious and satisfying place for the 
colour which the toddler must guess - the 
second rhyme-word - is perversely avoided. 
The babies are not much naughtier in illustra- 
tion than text. What is bad is the book's 
squandering of a bright idea. 

Tracey Campbell Pearson’s A Was an Apple 
Pie gives an ingenious lift to the traditional 
alphabet rhyme by managing to be both a book 
and a chart or frieze: children can turn the 
pages one by one or else pull them out to make 
an ABC across the wall. The illustrator copes 
attractively not only with sequence as a whole, 
which gains a narrative force in her manic 
drawings, but with its more taxingly abstract 
lines (“I inquired about it ... V valued it”). 
Inevitably, though, the more active lines work 
best (“J jumped over it K kicked it”), making 
one look forward to a full-scale, “Bad Babies” 
re-working of the original. 


The Emperor's New Clothes, Hans Andersen's 
moral tale of the Emperor who gradually con- 
trives his own public humiliation and learns bow 
to behave royally in his worst hour, is finely 
illuminated by Dorothde Duntze (Norlh- 
South/Blackie. £6.95. 0 200 72888 1). As befits 
the Emperor, this is a large-format book with 
elegant, vertical compositions. With two ex- 
ceptions, each page opening has a full plate in 
subdued, lightly applied colour, opposed by 
black-and-white drawings, stippled so finely 
that they have the quality of etchings. 
Throughout, Duntze is collaborating rather 
than competing with Andersen. Her controlled 
use of decoration, the statuesque stances, the 
. plausible characterizations - those serious, 
trustworthy looking rogues - intriguing details 
of rituals, games and costume complement his 
text with grace and wit. 

Jane Doonan 
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tofort: Clarendon. 584pp. £45. 0 19 826918 8. 18 / 12 ( 86 . 

Sdaer, Zara 8. The Foreign Office and Foreign Policy, 

1898-1914/ revised edition 

Mfidd Press, US dlstr. Atlantic Highlands, NJ: • 

"Emilies Press. 264pp. $15 (paperback). 0 948660 00 7. 
JJ&nis, Mkhad E. St Alban's College, Valladolid: 
centuries of English Catholic presence in Spain 
fau/New York: St Martin's. 288pp. £18.50. 

1*1* 697368.8(1/87. .. : 

/History of science 

■ translated by David Mabel Jewish 

TOhght and the Scientific Revolution of the 16th 
' gfi* David Cans 0541-1613) and his times ■ 

’ Library of Jewish Civilization. 285pp. 

^0197100579.18/12^^ . 

Jpta.Hteief The Therapeutic Perspective: 

knowledge, anditjendty in America, 

£27.50.0 674 88330 6. 12(86. 


Weber, Harold M. The Restoration fetoHeio: 
Transformations in serfual understanding in 17tn- 
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Music 

Carrnth, Hayden Sitting In: Selected writings on jazz, 

blues, and related topics 

Iowa City: Iowa UP. 192pp. $22.50. 0 87745 153 2. 

Philosophy 

Kenny, Anthony The God of the Philosophers (1st 
pub. 1979) . .. 

Oxford: Clarendon. 135pp. 

(paperback). 0 19 824594 7 (he), 0 19 824968 3 (pb). 

M Edmund L. Quandaries and Virtues: Against 

11/12/86. 

Smart, J.J.C. Essays and MOraJ ‘ 

Poetry 

Adcroyd, Peter The Diversions of Purloy and Other 
Hamilton. 74ppi £8.95. 0 241 11994 4. 19/1/87. 

Cadsby, Heather, etal. Squid Inc 86 

Wllhwdale, Canada: Squid. 95pp. (paperback). 

0 969112513.1/11/86. 

' Cole. Richard The Glass Children (The Contemporary 

: $UM ]mll6 perback) ' 

0 8203 0872 2 (he), 0 8203 0873 0 (pb). 18/1 1/86. 

Das, The Old Playhouse and Other Poems 

UK distr. Sangam. 54pp. £4.50. 

' 086125 1695. 15/12/86 ■ . ' ^ 


Books. 149pp. £4.95, ' 

0. 12/12/86. 

cij jRobb^d A Guidoto . 


086125 m.S. 15/12(00. . 

FetnSteln, Elaine Badlands (Hutchinson Poets) 

Hutckbubti. 34pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 09 165740 7. 


■ John In Time .odI’l«“ (I ol,B,Ho l ,klns| ! 

'28/1/86.'. ...... 


«... 

0 8203 00706 (he), 6 8203 0871 4 (pb). lwlf * *>, 

vmes - , .^V 

Dawfchd. Adeed The Arab Radicals ; V/i'eSV 

New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 171PP- 1. • : 


Religion Jj 

Peterson, Michael L. Philosophy of Education: Usues T 
and options (Contours of Christian Philowphy Series) 
Leicester and Downers Grare, 1L: Inter-Varsity. 154pp. t. 

£3.50 (paperback). 0 85110 766 4, 0 87784 345 7. 2/87. | 

Rod, Shanta Rameahwar, 111 nitrated by Badri Narayan i 

In Worship of Shiva „ , /JM 1 

Sangam, 174pp., Ulus. £19.9. 5. 0 86131 684 5. 16/12/B6. p 

Stewart, R.J. The Mystic Life of Merlin f 

Arkana. 243pp. £5.95 (paperback). I 85063 OL 9. ? 

20/11/86. , 

Social studies 

Goody, Jack The Logic of Writing and the 

Organization of Society (Studies in Literacy. Family. 

Culture and the Stale) 

Cambridge UP. 213pp. £20/534.50 J^cover). 

£6.95f$8.95 (paperback). 0 521 32745 8 (he), 

0 521 33962 6 (pb). 38/12/86. 

Hamilton, Roberta, and Michele 'Ml. «««»™ 
Politics of Diversity (Questions tor Feminism senes) 

Verso 492pp. £24.95/537.95 (hardcover). £9.95 
(paperback). 0 86091 164 0 (he), 0 86091 876 9 (pb). 

Kopardekar, H.D. Social Aspects of Urban 
Development: A case study of the pattern of ur 
development in the developing oomitites 

Sangm. 392pp. £19.95:086132 132 4. 15/12(86. 

Bay, Jayanta Kumar Oiganlring VlOagers for Sclf- 
Rellance: A study of Gonoshasthya Kendra m 

&!!g£tl<Hpp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 86131 694 ft- 
15/12/86. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

Dear, Ian, and Peter Kemp The Pocket Oxford Guide 

nHaMUP^P Ittus. £12.95 (hardcover). £6.95 

°^M 0 !9 P 2II663 0 (he), 0 19 2820/25 (pb). 

8/1/87. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Chong, Plug Null Blanche (VRI Theater Library, 

Series One: Contemporary Scripts, l) 

VRI PO Btix 1208, Imperitd Beach, CA 92032 jJ pp ‘ 

Driw Donald A Walk out of Water (VRI Theater 

UbS. Series One: L p . 

VRI, PO Box 1208. Imperial Beach, CA 92032. PP 

■E^wasssss 

Moaakowskl, Susan Ice Station Zebra (VRI Thaler 

E.SeriraOn^Contom^rySc^^ 

VRI, PO Box 1208. Imperial Beach, CA MV* . 

Sutton, PhoefThin WnU (VRlTheater Ubnuy, Serbs 

Sltai (Pacific Nm 

MOmCt lirtw. 

Pillcburgh: An urb.n P 011 ,^ 
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Exotic excursions 


Teaching and preaching 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

ROY GERHARD 
Sir Ccdrle Rides Again 
Gollancz. £5.95. 

U 575 037520 

JAMES CLAVELL 

Thrump-O-moto: A fantasy 

Designed and illustrated by George Sharp 

89pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £9.95. 

034H3K0I44 

MICHAEL PALIN, ALAN LEE and RICHARD 

SEYMOUR 

The Mirrors lone 

Cape. £7.95. 

02241(24086 
LINDA ARNOLD 

The Incredible Exploits or Reining ton E. 

Angus and Robertson. £5.95. 

0207 15014 1 

In his second book about Sir Cedric, Roy Ger- 
rartl’s verse bounces along cheerfully as lie tells 
how Sir Cedric, Lndy Matilda, their daughter 
Etlwinu the Fair and her admirer Hubert the 
Hopeless set off to Jerusalem for n break, how 
the Indies are captured by Abdul the 1 ieavy on 
the way and are freed by Hubert. “So think 
about I lultcrt the I lero / and (he story behind 
Ills new name -/Though reluctant to fight, still 
n gentle lad might / end up covered in glory or 
fame." The illustrations arc lively, rather in the 
Noggin the Nog mould, but the moment when 
the captive ladies “feared a fate worse than 
death" is troubling. Abdul tells Edwina that 
she will lie “wife twenty-three” while one 
plump bnre-breasted girl whispers laughingly 
behind her hand to another. The sexual and 
racial undertones unsettle because (hey dis- 
tract from the slory and invite speculation and 
inquiry more mature than the likely read- 
ership, a mis judgment which leaves a faintly 
unpleasant tnste; as does the heavy humour of 
James Clavell's Thrurrip-O moio. The framing 
story, of the polio-stricken (we take it - the 
disease is never named) Patricia and her 
Australian family is moving, but not so the 
inner story, that of her magical cure, which is 
achieved on a journey with the diminutive 
Thrump-O-moto. Japanese wizards who say 
“deaT-O-dinimoto" depend on a familiar 
stereotype which undoes the story's potential 


Hie TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those hooks received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children’s books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of re- 
cent works are not, however, included. -We 
regret that we cannot answer telephone en- 
quiries or enter into correspondence about 
Inclusions and exclusions. 

Anthropology . 

Dugnpta, Satadal Caste Kinship and Community: 

Social system of a Bengal caste 

Sangam. 29tpp.. £12.95. Q 86131 693 2. 15/12/86. 

Art, Including photography . 

Coxa, Richard A Persistent Vision: Art a[ the 
reservation dayu -The I..D. pad Ruth Bax collection of 
the Denver Art Museum 

, Denver Ait Murrain, distr, by s«lde; Washington UP. 

' t90pp„ iflui. $35 (hardcover), $19.95 (paperback), . 

6 m 96428 6 (he). 0 295 96429 4 (pb). 12/1/87. , 
Johnson, Lee The Paintings pt Gug&ne Delacroix: A ‘ 
critical catalogue, 1832-1863. vol. 3: Text! vol. 4: .. 
Haws 

*. Oxford: Clarendon. 370pp„ plates- 2 tab. £14. 
0198173784. 18112186. .. 


Johnson, Thomas L„ and rhlUp C Dunn, editor* A 
Trite likcricrt: The black South of Richard Samuel 
. . ’Roberts, .1926- 1936 ’■ v-i 
,f ' Qohmtiia, SC • BruecoU Ctart/Chapet Hitt. NCl . • 

V- i VVi^fdifVuAf. 200pp., ittus. 534.95 (hardcover). 519.95 
*: (paperback). 0 912697 43 2 (hcl, 0 912697 50 4 (pb). 

■ ' mm, . •,;••••• 

. . VVynite, Michad Later Italian Paintings In the National 
. Gallery of Ireland: The' [7th, 18th and 1 9th centuries : 

■ . Dabhil: Nathmai GqUeryof Ireland J47pp.; pfates. (r£35.\ 

0 903162 32 6 (he). 0 903/62 334 (pb). 1/12/86. 
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exotic power. What could have been of a piece 
fulls apart because of Clavell's clumsy jokincss 
about the Japanese; the English wizard Char- 
ley Rednoscbecrdrinkcr is a diminished Tom 
Bombndil, but here at least the stock part is 
native. Detestable as the practice of censoring 
past literature for racism and sexism is, it 
shuuld be said that each of these books need- 
lessly perpetuates stereotypes irrelevant to its 
narrative in a gratingly obtuse way. 

I( is with pleasure that one turns to The 
Mirrorslone, n not her magical fantasy, this time 
gripping and imaginatively expansive. The 
book is quite good enough not to need its gim- 
mick, seven holograms printed on to the page. 
Each serves a narrative function, but like the 
Barclaycard bird they force the page to be held 
at an angle to be seen properly, and the fun of 
seeking them out and watching them move 
detracts from the talc's flow. Paul's fall 
through the bathroom mirror, his capture by 
nn evil wizard, the terrifying journey he is sent 
oil for the mirror-stone of the title, are engros- 
sing, and his rescue by the girl Mary, whose 
intervention returns him to this world, is 
emotionally engaging. This could have been 
extended into a good young reader's novel, 
uml I rather wished it hnd been, given the 
irrllnting way one finds oneself rushing to 
reach the next hologram to find out what it 
would show. It is to lie hoped that too much 
emphasis is not laid on the book's incorpora- 
tion of modern technology and that Michael 
Palin’s story will not be forgotten more quickly 
than it deserves. 

The Incredible Exploits of Remington E, on 
the other hand, can't be forgotten too quickly. 
Hie story of the ballet-dancer hero’s fight for 
kangaroo conservation is sentimental and 
mawkish, quite unlike the eerie illustrations 
which accompany it. Linda Arnold's bio- 
graphical note tells us of “a chance remark that 
a dance class. . . looked like a herd of postur- 
ing elephants”. This is all that explains the 
monstrous probosces and ears, and the fright- 
eningly angular, heavy-lidded eyes of Reming- 
ton E and his companions. The vety fine poln- 
tillisme of the illustrations adds to their haunt- 
ing surrealism. They are far more powerful 
than the text, whose upbeatness is too slight to 
fend off the likelihood of their inducing night- 
mares. They are some sort of artistic triumph, 
but quite the wrong sort for the story. 


Blake Morrison 

PAT HUTCHINS 
The Doorbell Rang 
Bodley Head. £5.25. 

0370307267 

TONY BRADMAN 

The Bad Babies' Book of Colours 

Illustrated by Debbie Van derBeek 

Piccadilly Press. £4.95. 

0 946826 58 7 

TRACEY CAMPBELL PEARSON 
A Was an Apple Pie 
Bodley Head. £4.50. 

0 370 30771 2 

Teaching books for young children tend to 
divide into two categories: those which are 
candidly and doggedly educative and those 
which covertly instruct while masquerading as 
harmless fun. It is rare to find a counting book, 
say, which is both pleasurable to read (and 
surprising to re-read) yet rigorously laid out - 
though this year lias provided one outstanding 
example in Satashi Kitamura’s When Sheep 
Cannot Sleep. 

Pat Hutchins has always favoured a clear 
symmetrical form for her picture books and 
this makes her a good choice of person to im- 
part the principles of division. In The Doorbell 
Rang Sam and Victoria are given twelve 
cookies to eat - that’s six each, they work out, 
until two of their friends arrive, then two more, 
then a party of six, each ring of the doorbell 
making the children look a little more despon- 
dently at their shrinking portions. When the 
doorbell rings yet again, it looks as if it will be 
less than one cookie each, but the story has a 
happy ending as grandma enters with a trayful, 
plenty for everyone and more. The format is 
simple, logical and repetitive, based round the 
ringing doorbell and the refrain “no one makes 
cookies like grandma”, but it is enlivened by 
the strong colours and details such as the dirty 
footprints which cross the chessboard kitchen 
floor. . 

Even the most straightforward teaching 
book can become confusing if mishandled. The 
Bad Babies' Book of Colours disappoints first 
of all in not living up to the promise of its title: 
the babies here aren’t bad or at any rate they 
are only fitfully and unimaginatively bad, spill- 
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Short-Title Catalogue of French Books 1470- 1600 in 

the British Library, supplement 

British Library. 291pp. £5. 0 7123 0064 3. 11/86. 

Short-Title Catalogue of Italian Books 1465-1600 in 

the British Library, supplement 

British Ubnry. 152pp. £25. 0 7123 0094 5. 11/86, 

Woobncr, J. Howard, Introduction by Mary E. 1 
. Gaither A Checklist of the Hogarth Press 1917-1946 : 
Winchester: Si Pours Bi bUcgraph Its/ Revere, PA: 
Woobmr/Bnnhmon. 250pp. £30/545.0 906795 38 9. 
19/12/86. . • 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries • 

Addy, Prtmea Indira Gandhi; India's woman of 
destiny • 

Sangam. 104pp. £9.95, 0 86132 137 5. 15/12/86. 

Carl, Katherine Augusta, Introduction by Kaorl 
O'Connor With the Empress Dowager of China 
(Pacific BasiqBaaks; 1st pub. 190$) . 

KPI. UK dlsjr. Routledge and Kegan Pad, US distr- New , 
York: Methuen: 306pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 7103 02185. 

4W». 

Carnegie, Andrew, Introduction by CccQla Tfchl The 
Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (1st pub. 1920) 
Boston: Northeastern UP. 375pp. £25.50 (hardcover). 

£9.30 (paperback). 1 55553 000 1 (he}. I S55J3 001 X . ■ 
(pb). u/86. -.■■ 

- Ed wards, Ruth Dudley Victor GolIpnczJ.A biography . 
ChllaHet 781pp. £20:OS?S 031151.15/1/87, . ” ■ 

Hunting dob, ftigcafo tbeUiriCUled AccotinUAn ‘ 

-autobiography. '. ' 4 y. 

Severn House. 225pp. £9.93. 0 72782065 Otll/86: } '\ j 
Loveland, Aaqo C- Uliinn Smith: A&uihdritcrV/L--';' 
confronting the South . | ‘ i '.* 

Louisiana State UP. 298pp.; (19.15. 08071 1343 frlfSJ.y 
Macaulay, Nelil pom Pedro: The si higgle for liberty -I : 
In Brazil arid Portugal'. 1798-1834' ' ['■ 

Durham, NO Dtike UP. 361pp/ £31.90. 0 $223 WSf&j: 1 
Pearson, Hesketfij httrodacdon by AaiHCby flqntfiteA '■ 
Life of Shakespeare (1st pub. 194J) =•• • . ’>!. i ?,-? i 'Uif 
HtrmiSh Ham/hod. 239pp. £?>95'(pc$erbfiek}.. 


Peanon, Hesketh, Introduction by Allan Massle Walter 
Scott: IBs life and personality (1st pub. 1954) 

Hamlsh HamUton. 295pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0241 12005 5. 19/1/87. 

Ramperaad, Arnold The Life of Langston Hughes, ' 
vol. 1; 1902-1941: 1, too, sing America 
Oxford UP. 468pp. £22,50. 0 19 504011 2. 8/1/87. 


Bqsiness . 

Andersen, Christopher The Po-Po Principle; A 
survival guide to office polillcs 
Pan. 122pp. £2 JO (paperback). 0 330 29116 5. 16/1/87. 
Parsons; W.J. Improving Marketing Performance 
Aldershot: Garter. 164pp. £19.50. 0 566 02595 7. 8/1/87. 
Tknpe, A; Dale Motivation of Personnel 
Aldershot: Gower. 369pp. £25. 0 566 02619 8. 18/12/86. 

Classics 

Seneca, translated by Frederick Ah! Medea (Masters 
Of Latin Literature (series) : 


mg food, having tantrums but generally failing 
to be attractively wicked. This might not mat- 
ter too much if the story's rhyming quatrains 
( abeb ) were better handled, but they are rhyth- 
mically inept: 

Hide-and-seek is their next game. 

And Mario's just on his way, 

William is sure that he’s hidden - 
But those RED stripes give him away. 

Way /a way is a feeble rhyme; William, con- 
fusingly, is shown in red and white stripes; and 
the most obvious and satisfying place for the 
colour which the toddler must guess - the 
second rhyme-word - is perversely avoided. 
The babies are not much naughtier in illustra- 
tion than text. What is bad is the book's 
squandering of a bright idea. 

Tracey Campbell Pearson’s A Was an Apple 
Pie gives an ingenious lift to the traditional 
alphabet rhyme by managing to be both a book 
and a chart or frieze: children can turn (he 
pages one by one or else pull them out to make 
an ABC across the wall. The Illustrator copes 
attractively not only with sequence as a whole, 
which gains a narrative force in her manic 
drawings, but with its more taxingly abstract 
lines (“I inquired about it ... V valued it”). 
Inevitably, though, the more active lines work 
best (“J jumped over it K kicked it”), making 
one look forward to a full-scale, “Bad Babies" 
re-working of the original. 


The Emperor’s New Clothes, Hans Andersen's 
moral tale of the Emperor who gradually con- 
trives his own public humiliation and learns how 
to behave royally in his worst hour, is finely 
illuminated by Dorothde Duntze (Norlh- 
South/Blackie. £6.95. 0 200 72888 1). As befits 
the Emperor, this is a large-format book with 
elegant, vertical compositions. With two ex- 
ceptions, each page opening has a full plate in 
subdued, lightly applied colour, opposed by 
black-and-white drawings, stippled so finely 
that they have the quality of etchings. 
Throughout, Duntze is collaborating rather 
than compering with Andersen. Her controlled 
use of decoration, the statuesque stances, the 
plausible characterizations - those serious, 
trustworthy looking rogues - intriguing details 
of rituals, games and costume complement his 
text with grace and wit. 

Jane Doonan 


Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. H6pp. S6.55 (paperback), J- 
vol. hardcover set S43.45. 080141664 7 (he), 080149432 
X(ph). 8112186. 


Seneca, translated by Frederick AM Phaedra (Masters • 
.of Latin Literature series) . 

. Jthaca, NY: Comell UP. /22pp. $6,55(paperback):0 
.8014 9433 8.8/12186, /.„• :• ■■ ; 

; Sererai tranj|at«l by Frederick AM Trojan Women 1 
. (Mutera of Latin 'UlaralMNSwriw) .v 
! - Cornell Up. l22 P p. SO.tf fpaptrback). 0 

\ 9Qt494338W/m, ' 
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H&iifcj' ^Vlriar’A., -editor Critical toes In Urban i\ ’ ■ ; 


Wallis, Kenneth F., editor Models of the UK 
Economy: A third review by the ESRC 
Macroeconomic Modelling Bureau 
Oxford UP. 209pp. £22.50 (hardcover), £ 8.95 
(paperback). 0 19 B28S85 X ( he). 0 19 828584 1 (pb)- 
18/12/86. 

Fiction | 

Bailey, Hilary Mrs Mulvancy (1st pub. 1978) ■ 1 

Pavanne. 192pp. £2.95 (paperback); 0 330 29622 /. W 
Campbell, Ramsey The Hungry Moon (Century 
Fantasy and S.F.) 

Century. 293pp. £9.95. 0 7 126 1441 9. 8/1/87. 

' Egletori, Clive Picture Of the Year 
Hodder and Stoughton. 256pp. £9.95. 0 34Q 40191 3. 
i2/i/87. Ty- 

, Ehrilchman, John The ChinH Card 1 

■ Bantam. 523pp. £11.95. 0 593 01256 9- 22/1/87 . 

FrankUnd, Mark Richard Roberto vkh_ 

Murray. 216pp: £9.95, 0 7195 4330 4. 8/1/87. 

KWH, T.E.D. Dark Gods ■ 

fan, 259pp. £2.50 (paperback). 0330 29714 7- WW- * . 
Uevttt, David The Lost Language of Cranes 
Viklrtg. 319pp. £10.95. 0 670 81290 0.12/2/8/. . .. 

. Utris, Janet The Trial of SOrcn Ovist , • 

1 Robin Clark. 256pp. £9.95. 0 860/2 107 8.12/1/8'’ 

Llberi, Meyre, introduction by Ted Soloteron Jus»* 
Hunger: A sh"0ri,norei and nine stories ■ . 

. .tyw YarkSchocken, UK distr. Clio Distribution. ^- ■ 

£7 JQ , (paperback), 0 8052 0804 6. . . . ; ' ;1 

' MacDonald, John D. Barrier Island _ y ,. ‘j 
; Hodder wdSiodghtati, 229pp. £9.95. 0 34039952 _ 

Mat thewi Christopher Family Matters (The < 

. : of Simon Crisp) ; . :<;v ’ * ' ’ j -! ■ * 

Iffodder and StOughkHC J ^3 PP .£9.95.pJ40 3943 ■' 

. -12/1/87. ; ,y, 'ryi.}-* - ; s : / ■ __ = 

; j McCaffrey^ Anpe Neiilka's Story and ■ 

. 'In,', rnnw ft tin nliU7 J )5/l/s7. . . ' 
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fiction in English translation 

Itrtfld, P.C.. translated by Joan Tate, afterword by 
tea Shldeler Children’s Island i 

Nebraska UP. 288pp. £20.35 (hardcover). £9.30 (paper- . 

lack). 0 8032 2569 5. 31112186. ; 

LoU Pierre, translated by Clara Bell, Introduction by 
KMri O’Connor Tahiti: The Marriage of Loti (Pacific 
Basin Books: 1st pub. 1880) 

tpl UK distr. Routledge and Kegan Paul, US distr. New 
York: Methuen. 217pp. £ 6.95 (paperback). 0 7103 0231 2. 
412/86. 

Nabokov, Vladimir, translated by Dmitri Nabokov The 
Enchanter 

rtta&r. 127pp. £8.95. 0 330 29666 3. 9/1/87. 

History, ancient 

Richardson, J.S. Hlspaniae: Spain and the 
development of Roman imperialism, 218-82 BC 
Cambridge UP. 218pp. £25. 0 5 21 32183 2. 18/12/86. 

Srae, Ronald The Augustan Aristocracy 
Oxford: Clarendon. SQ4pp; tables. £40. 0 19 814859 3. 

urn 

History, medieval 

CM, P.R., editor The Early Records of Medieval 
Coventry (Records of Social and Economic History. 

New Series XI) 

(hford UP/ British Academy. 450pp. £72. 0 19 726038 1. 

4 12/86 . 

Martin, Jaoet Treasure of the Land of Darkness: The 
fur trade and its significance for medieval Russia 
Cambridge UP. 277pp. £27.5^39.50. 0 521 32019 4. 

11112/86. 

History, modern 

Baytj, C.A., and D.H.A. Kolff, editors Two Colonial 
Empires: India and Indonesia In the 19th century 
(Comparative Studies in Overseas History, 6) 

Dordrecht: Nljhoff, UK and N. Amer. distr. Lancaster and 
Bingham, MA: Kluwer. 237pp. 90 247 3274 3. 

Clarke, Peter Hell and Paradise: The Norfoik- 
I Boiwty"-Piica[rn saga 

ra&i* 189pp.. llhis. £15.95.0 670 B1521 7. 29/1/87. 

Cohen, Asher, translated by Carl Alpert The Habits 
Resistance in Hungary 1942rl944 (Holocaust Studies 
Series, East European Monographs, 206) 

Btufder. CO: Social Science Monographs, distr. by 
Columbia UP. 271pp. S30. 0 88033 103 8. 12/12/86. 

Earner, P.C., editor Colonialism and Migration: 
Indentured Labour Before and After Slavery 
(Comparative Studies in Overseas History, 7) 

Danfrertf. 1 Nljhoff, UK and N. Amer. distr. Lancaster and 
Bingham, MA: Kluwer. 303pp. 902473253 0. 

Etuu. R ichard J., and Dick Geary, edit ors The . 

German Unemployed: Experiences and consequences 
M mass unemployment from the Weimar Republic to 
the Third Reich 

Cioom Helm. 314pp. £29.95. 0 7099 0941 1. 12/86. 

Lynch, Michael, editor The Early Modem Town In 
Scotland 

Ctoam Helm. 262pp. £27.50. 0 7099 1677 9. 12/86. 
Xignusson, Mamie Out of Silence: Church of, 

Scotland Woman's Guild, 1887-1987 
tenburgh: St Andrew. 144pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

61152 06001.15/1/87. 

Markham, Clements, edited by Clive Holland 
Antarctic Obsession: The British National Antarctic 
Expedition, 1901-4 

Bed u ton: Blunthham/Harieston: Erskbu. 179pp., Ulus. 
Ui95. 0 948285 09 5. 11/86. 

HtEvoy, Arthur F. The Fisherman's Problem; 

Ecology and law in the California fisheries 1850-1980 
Cambridge UP. 368pp. £35. 0 521 32427 0. 1 1/12/86. 
Rosdler, Margaret L. Women In the Resistance 
New York: Praeger. 251pp. 0 03 005338 2 (he), 

6(30053390 (pb). 

hpp. Ernest Gordon Religion ip England 1688-1791 
.(Oxford History of the Christian Church)-. ■ 
tofbrd: Clarendon. 584pp. £45. 0 19 826918 8. 18/12/86. 
SWner , Zara S. The Foreign Office and Foreign Policy, 
1&&-1914, revised edition 
Mhfleld Press, US distr. Atlantic Highlands, NJ: 

Bmanitks Press. 264pp. SIS (paperback). 0 948660 00 7. 
ftOUims, Michael E. St Alban's College, Valladolid: 
Four centuries of English Catholic presence in Spain 
•toft/New York: SI Martin’s. 288pp. £18.50. 

6312 69736 8.8/1/87. ... * 

History of science 

jfcbtr. Andre, translated by David Malad Jewish 
fought and the Scientific Revbhitton or the 16th 
JgjwjR °uvid Oans (1541-1613) And'his limes 
; UP/Uttmn library of Jewish Civilisation. 28Spp. 

.. &■ 019 710057 0.18/12/86: 

John Harley The Therapeutic Perspective: 
t . j^^Prwtice, knowledge, and identity In America, 

. UP. 367pp. £27 M. 0 674 88330 6. 12/86. 

. Siuhour 

’ Professor Lapping Sends His • 

’ '^kgles: The best 6E. Laurie Taylor • 

TrmthaM Books, 149pp. £4.95 
0948080 08 A 12)12/86, v 


A Qukte 


Arden, Andrew The Homeless Person’s Handbook 
(Rights Guides) 

Allison and Busby. 208pp. £4.95 ( paperback). 

085031 716 9. 15/1/87. 

Jackson, John, introduction by Robert Maxwell Malice 
in Wonderland: Robert Maxwell v. “Private Eye” 
Macdonald. 191pp.. Ulus. £10.95. 0356 146162. 15/12/86. 
Levin, Jenny The Divorce Handbook (Rights Guides) 
Allison and Busby. 110pp. £4.95 (paperback). 

0 85031 724 X. 15/1/87. 

Literature and criticism 

Anesko, Michael “Friction with the Market”: Henry 
James and the profession of authorship 
Oxford UP. 258pp. £21.50. 0 19 504034 1. 1/1/87. 
Brodhead, Richard H. The School of Hawthorne 
Oxford UP. 254pp. £22.50. 0 19 504022 8. 1/1/87. 

Cope, Jackson I. Robert Coover’s Fictions 
Johns Hopkins UP. 151pp. £14.90. 0 8018 3365 5. 13/1/87. 
Dayan, Peter MaUarmt'i “Divine Transposition": 
Sources of literary value (Oxford Modern Languages 
and Literature Monographs) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 226pp. £27.50. 0 19 815841 6. 

18/12/86. 

de Bennevtlie, Janus S. Tales of the Samurai (Pacific 
Basin Books; 1st pub. 1915) 

KPI, UK distr. Routledge and Kegan Paul, US distr. New 
York: Methuen. 485pp. £7 .95 (paperback). 0 7103 0233 9. 
4/12/86. 

Donoghne, Denis Wc Irish: The selected essays of 
Denis Donoghuc, vol. 1 

Brighton: Harvester. 275pp. £25. 0 7108 1001 3. 27/11/86. 
Dronke, Peter Poetic Individuality in the Middle Ages 
1100-1150. 2nd edition (Publications in Medieval 
Studies, vol. 1; 1st pub. 1970) . 

Committee for Medieval Studies, Westfield College, 
University of London. 243pp. £9.50. 1 870059 00 X. 
Lewis, Leon Henry Miller: The major writings 
New York: Schocken, UK distr. Clio Distribution. 247pp. 
£16.15. 08052 3952 9. 

Marlowe, Christopher, edited by Roma GUI The 
Complete Works of Christopher Marlowe, vol. 1: 
Translations . 

Oxford: Clarendon. 314pp. £45.. 0 19 81/8753. 18)12/86. 
Mebt, Dieter Geoffrey Chaucer: An introduction to his 
narrative poetry 

Cambridge UP. 243pp. 125 (hardcover), £8.95 
(paperback). 0 521 26839 7 (he), 0 521 3I88B 2 (pb). 
18/12/86. 

Mukherjee, A run The Gospel of Wealth in the 
American Novel: The rhetoric of Dreiser and some of 
his contemporaries 

Croom Hebn. 229pp. £19.95. 0 7 099 4649 X. 12/86. . 
Odermari, Kevin Ezra Pound and the Erotic Medium 

Durham, NC: Duke UP. 158pp. £19.15. 0 8223 0672 7. 

1/87. 

Seilstrom, A. Donald Corneille, Tasso and Modem 
Poetics 

Columbus: Ohio Stale UP. 166pp. $18. 0 8142 0410 4. 


Tofcfc, >lfieW The High-Quality' Manager ; . , 

‘ t •’& • ./ j- . ' f |’j. ' ‘ -. j; 


Weber, Harold M. The Restoration Rake-Hero: 
Transformations In sexual understanding in 17th- 
century England 

Wisconsin UP. 253pp. $27.50. 0 299 10690 X. 15/1/87. 

Music 

Carmth, Hayden Sitting In: Selected writings an jazz, 

blues, and related topics 

Iowa City: Iowa UP. 192pp. 322.50. 0 87745 153 2. 

Philosophy 

Kenny, Anthony The Qod of the Philosophers (1st 
pub. 1979) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 135pp. (hardcover), £6.95 
(paperback). 0 19 824594 7 (he). 0 19 824968 3 (pb). 
18/12/86. 

Pincofb, Edmund L. Quandaries and Virtues; Against 
reductivism in ethics 

Lawrence: Kansas UP. 186pp. $19.95. 0 700603085. 
11/12/86. 

Smart, J.J.C. Essays Metaphysical and Moral: 

Selected philosophical papers 

Oxford: Blackwell. 312pp. £25. 0631 15246 6. 1/1/87. 

Poetry , 

Acjcroyd, Peter The Dlveraioni of Purley and Other ' 
Poems 

'Hamixh Hamilton. 74pp . £8.95. 0241 11994 4. 19/1/87. 
Cadtiiy, Heather, et al. Squid Inc 86 
Wllfowdtdp, Canada: Squid. 95pp. (paperback). 

0 9691125 1 3. 1/11/86. 

Cole, 'Richard The Glass Children (The Contemporary 
Poetry Series) . 

Georgia UP. 49pp. $ 13.95 (hardcover), $6.95 (paperback). 
08203 0872 2 (he). 0 8203 0873 0 (pb). 18(11/86. 

Dos, Kb mala The Old Playhouse and Other Poems 
(ire pub. 1973) 

'' Orient Longman, UK distr. Sangam. 54pp. £4.50. 
0861251695.15/12/86. 

FefrttMa.ElalrwBadlands (Hutchinson Poets) 
Hutchinson. 54pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 09 165740 7. 

'■ ,13/11/86. ■••• , • : ' 

Hollander, John In Time and Place. (Johns Hopkins: 

' Poetry and Fiction series) • . 

Johns Hopkins UP. 101pp. £12-95 f 5 

(paperback}. 0801833922 (He). 0 8018 3393 0 (pb). ; 

, 28/1/86. x. 

Shirley, Afoda Chinese Architecture 

Georgia UP. 76pp. $13.95 (hardcover), $6.95 (paperback). 

0820308706 (he), 082030871 4 febj.' 18/11/66. , j 

Politics '. '■ - 

DaWtshi. Adeed The Arab Radicals . ' ; - ' A,. 

' ' New York Council on Foreign Relations. I71pp.$17.50 , 


A 


(hardcow), $8.95 (paperback). 0 87609 020 X (lie), 

087609 019 6 (pb). 1/12/86. i 

Desal, A.R., editor Violation of Democratic Rights in 
India 

Sangam. 624pp. £34.95. 0 86132 130 8. 15/11/86. 

Fein, Rashl Medical Care, Medical Co&ls: The search 

for a health insurance policy 

Harvard UP. 240pp. £16.95. 0 6 74 56052 3. 

Hattersley, Roy Choose Freedom: The future for 
democratic socialism 

Michael Joseph. 265pp. £12.95. 0 7181 2483 9. 2 6/1/87. 
Kayman, Martin Revolution and Counter-revolution 
in Portugal 

Merlin. 285pp. £18.50. 0 85036 341 1. 29/1/87. 

Khurshid, Salman At Home in India: A restatement 
of Indian Muslims 

Sangam. 226pp. £12.50. 0 86132 140 5. 17/1/87. 

Leonard), Robert, and Raffaela Y. Nanelll Italian 

Politics: A review, vol. 1 

Pinter. I88pp. £20.0 86187691 I. 12186. 

Luard, Evan War in International Society 
Tauris. 468pp. £27.50. / 85043 012 8. 8/1/87. 

Patnaik, Prabhal, editor Lenin and Imperialism: An 
appraisal of theories and contemporary reality 
Sangam. 414pp. £17.95. 0 86131 502 2. 15/12/86. 

Rushdie, Salman The Jaguar Smile: A Nicaraguan 
journey 

Picador. 171pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 330 29990 5. 3tfl/B7. 
Sabin, Philip A.G. The Third World War Scare in 
Britain: A critical analysis 
Macmillan. I9lpp. £29.50. 0 333 40778 4. 8/1/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

Edelsteln, Stuart J. The Sickled Cell: From myths to 
molecules 

Harvard UP. 197pp. £21.25.0674 80737 5. 12/86. 
Hollingsworth, J. Rogers A Political Economy of 
Medicine: Orest Britain and the United States 
John Hopkins UP. 312pp. £29.45. 080183262 4. 1311187. 
Lyons, William The Disappearance of Introspection 
(A Bradford Book) 

MIT. 193pp. £15.95. 0 262 12115 8. 11/86. 

Religion 

Petenon, Michael L. Philosophy of Education: Issues 
and options (Contours of Christian Philosophy Series) 
Leicester and Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity. 154pp. 
£3.50 (paperback). 0 85110 766 4. 0 87784 345 7. 2/87. 

Rao, Shunto Rameshwar, Illustrated by Badri Narayan 
In Worship of Shiva 

Sangam. 174pp., Ulus. £19.95. 0 86131 684 5. 16/12/86. 
Stewart, R.J. The Mystic Lire of Merlin 
Arkana. 243p P . £5.95 (paperback). I 85063 042 9. 

20/11/86. 

Social studies 

Goody, Jack The Logic of Writing nnd the 
Organization of Society (Studies in Literacy, Family, 
Culture and the State) 

Cambridge UP. 213pp. £20/$34.50 (hardcover), 

£6.95/$8.95 (paperback). 0 52/ 327-0 8 (Ac), 

0 521 33962 6 (pb). 18/12/86. 

Hamilton, Roberta, and Michele Barrett, editors The 
Politics of Diversity (Questions for Feminism series) 
Verso. 492pp. £24.95/337.95 (hardcover), £9.95 
(paperback). 0 86091 164 0 (he). 0 86091 876 9 (pb). 

Bfl/87. 

Kopardekar, H.D. Social Aspects of Urban 
Development: A case study of the pattern of urban 
development in the developing countries 
Sangam. 392pp. £19.95. 086132 132 4. 15/12/86. 

Roy, Jayanta Kumar Organizing Villagers for Self- 
Reliance: A study of Oonoshasthya Kendra in 
Bangladesh 

Sangam. 104pp. £4.95 (paperback). 086131 694 0.- 
15/12/86. 

i Sport, games and hobbies 

Dear, Ian, and Peter Kemp The Pocket Oxford Guide 
to Sailing Terms - 

Oxford UP. 217pp.. IUus. £12.95 (hardcover), £5.95 
(paperback). 0 19 211663 0 (he). 0 19 282012 5 (pb). 
8/1/87. 


Theatre, cinema and television 

Chong, Ping Nuit Blanche (VRI Theater Library, 

Series One: Contemporary Scripts, 1) 

VRI, PO Bax 1208, Imperial Beach, CA 92032. 3lpp. 
Driver, Donald A Walk out of Water (VRI Theater 
Library, Series One: Contemporary Scripts, 3) 

VRI, PO Box 1208, Imperial Beach, CA 92032. 90pp. 
Freed, Donald The White Crow: Eichmann In 
Jerusalem (VRI Theater Library, Series One: 
Contemporary Scripts. 4) • 

VRI, PO Box 1208, Imperial Beach, CA 92032. 45pp. 
Mosakowskl, Susan Ice Station Zebra (VRI Theater 
Library, Series One: Contemporary Scripts, 2) 

VRI, PO Box 1208, Imperial Beach, CA 92032. 45pp. 
Sutton, Phoef Thin Wall (VRI Theater Library, Series 

°v%; " 

Travel - 

Bird, Isabella, Introduction by Pot Barr Six Monlhs lir 
Hawaii (Pacific Basin Books; 1st pUb. 1875) ; 

KPI, UK distr: RoUttedge ahd Kegan Pwd, OSdbir - Wrw 
. York: Methuen. 473pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0. 7103 0232 0. 
4/12/86. - 

Shepherd, Iu A.G. Exploring Scotland’s Heritage: 

. Grampian . . • 

. Edinburgh: HMSO. 184pp. [6.95 (papirbock). 

0/1 4924538. • ; ‘ ? '• . • 1- • 1 ;* , 

Tokdr, Franklin Pitubotgh; An Urban ptjttrtlr • 
' UOrkflkfjfrk.P 

. (hurdcomym90 (jtapetpaeky.Oifl S. ( ._ j 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Amis, Kingsley, and J nines Cochrane (Editors). The 
Great British Songbook 1453 
Andersen, Hans Christian. The Emperor's New 
Clothes 1458 

Arnold, Linda. The Incredible Exploits of 
Remington E. 1458 

Baxter, Glen. Jodhpurs in the Quantocks 1453 

Bennlon, Elisabeth. Antique Dental 

Instruments 1445 

Bernard, Jeffrey. Low Life 1453 

Boyd, Malcolm. Domenico Scarlatti 1444 

Bradman, Tony. The Bad Babies' Book of 

Colours 1458 

Broad, C.D. Ethics 1452 

Clark, Alan. The Comic Art or Reg Pftrlctt 1453 

Clavell, Jamca. Thrump-O-moto: A fantasy 1458 

Cohen, L.Jonothon. The Dialogue of Reason 1452 

Cooper, Jilly. How lo Survive Christmas 1453 

Coren, Alan. Something for the Weekend 1453 

Cnpltt, Don. Life Lines 1446 

Dennison, Peter. Pelham Humfrey 1444 

DOblln, Alftred. A People Betrayed and The Troops 

Return. Karl and Rasa: November 1918- AOcrman 

revolution 1457 

' Dubuy, PhBIppe. Lequeu: An architectural 
enigma 1439 

Edmondson, Adrian. How lo be a Complete 
Bnstard 1453 

Elunrd, Paul. Letlrcs 6 Gala: 1924-1948 1440 
Everett, Barbara. Poets in their Time: Essays on 
English Poetry from Donne to Larkin 1441 
Fuentoa, Carioa. The Good Conscience I4S6 
Genrard, Roy. Sir Cedric Rides Again 1458 
Gray, Patience. Honey from a Weed 1454 
Griggs, Barbara. The Food Factor: Why we are what 
we eat 1454 

Hough, Richard. Ace of Clubs: A history of the 
Garrick 1455 

Hudson, Richard, The Allemandc , ihe B allelto and 
thcTanz: Volume One.The History; Volume Two, 
The Music 1444 

Hutchins, Pat. The Doorbell Rang 1458 
Ingrams, Richard, and John Welts. The Best of Dear 
Bill 1453 

Leunlg, Mary. A Piece of Cake 1453 
MacCart hy , Derrood. Sailing with M r Belloc L442 
McGee, Harold. O n Food and Cooking 1454 
Mahoney, John L. The Whole Internal 
Universe 1441 
Naughty Dots 1453 

Oliver , Thomas. The Real Coke , The Real jf 

Story 1454 '.ft 

Palin, Michael, Alan Lee and Richard Seymour. Thq_| 
Mirroistone 1458 

Paulhan, Jean. Chois de Leitres:TomeI, 1917- 
1936, La Literature est une Ifite 1440 Jlj 

Paulhan, Jean, and Francis Ponge. Corrwpondanc«| 
1923-1968 1440 

Pearson, Tracey Campbell. A Was an Apple ,' y 

Pie 1458 j-|[ 

Platt, Christopher. Tbe Most Obliging Man io 
Europe: Life and times of the Oxford scout 1455 ’.ft. 
Scarfe, Gerald. Scarfe by Scarfe 1453 
Sebba, Anna. Enid Bagnold 1442 
Shorter, Edward. Bedside Manners 1445 !l 

Sporting, Hilary. Elinor Fettipiaoe's Receipt Book: j 
Elizabethan country house cooking 1454 jl 

Stanynkovfch, Konstantin. Running to the Shrouds: | 
Russian sea stories 1456 
Vlrgoe, Norma, and Susan Yaxley (Editors). The 
Banville Diaries: Jou raals of a Norfolk gamekeeper . 
1822-44 1455 ] 

Wedde, Ian. Symmes Hole 1456 
WilBams.MeiTyn. Margaret Oliphant 1443 
Wilson, Edmund. Th e Fifties 1441 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — — 

Beryl Balnbridge's Fihhy Lucre: Or the tragedy of Andrew Ledwhistfe and Richard Safeway was published recently, 

T. J. Ulnyon is a Fellow of Wndham College, Oxford. 

Ronald Blythe's most recent book is Divine Landscapes, which will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of the TLS. 

Arabella Boxer is Fond Editor of Vogue. 

Julian Budden's Verdi, 1984, in the Master Musicians scries, has recently been reissued in paperback. He is working on a study of Puccini. 
Roger Cardinal’s bonks include Expressionism, 1984. 

Humphrey Carpenter is the author of W. H. Auden: A biography, 198 1 . and O, U. L>. S. : A centenary history of the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society, 2985. llis J. ft. R. Tolkien: A biography watt published in 1977. 

Raymond Cair is Warden ofSt Antony's College, Oxford. His books include The Spanish Tragedy: The Civil War in perspective, 1977, and 
Modern Spain, 1980. 

Anne Chisholm's most recent book is Faces of Hiroshima, 1985. 

Derek Cooper is Chairman of the Guild of Food Writers, and presenter of The Food Programme on Radio Four. His most recent book is 
The Gunge File, which was published earlier this year. 

Jonathan Dancy Is a lecture r in Philosophy at t he University of Kcele . 

Win Ion Deon is the author of Handel and the Opera Seria, 1965, nnd Georges Bizet . 1 970. 

Rosemary Dinnugc's Annie Besant was published recently. 

Howard Eraklne-I lill’s books include The Social Milieu of Alexander Pope, 1976, and The Augustan Idea in English Literature, 1985. 
Gavin Ewart's most recent collection of poems. The Complete Little Ones , has just been published. 
r Peter Fawcett is a lecturer in French at the University of Leicester. 

Iain Fenton is a Fellowot King's College, Cambridge. The second volume of his Music and Patronage in Sixteenth-Century Mantua was 
published in 1982. 

Dominique Goy-Blanquel is Professor of Elizabethan Theatre at the University of Amiens. Her Le Roi mis A un: Histoire d'HenrlVI de 
Hall A Shakespeare has recently been published. 

Jane Grigson's cookery books include Good Things. 1971. 

Brad Hooker is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Virginia. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Christopher Lawrence is n lecturer in the History of Medicine tit the Wellcome Institute, London. 

Paul Levy is Food nnd Wine Editor of the Observer. His most recent book,<7ww Lunch, was published earlier (his year. 

Henry Mayr- liar ting is a Fellow of Si Peter's College, Oxford. 

Jnnrl Morgan's nun I recent )>ook is Agatha Christie ; A biography, 1 984. 

I). 7.. Phillips's books include Belief, Change and Forms of Life, which was published earlier this year. 

J. V. Picks tunc is Director of the Wellcome Unit for the History of Medicine at the University of Manchester. 

Peter Porter's most recent collection of poems is Fast Forward, 1984. 

.8. S. Prawer is President of t he U rilish C ompor alive Li lerntu rc Assocl at ion .His Frankenstein 's Island: England and the English in the 
writings of Heinrich Heine has recently been published. 

Curtis Price is Reader in Historical Musicology at King's College, London. His Critical Score of Purcell: Dido and Aeneas was published 
recently, and Henry Pit reel! and the London Stage in 1984. 

Peter Reading's Essential Heading, and his new collection of poems. Stet, were both published recently. 

Oliver Reynolds’s collection of poemsSkevfngrmt's Daughierv/ns published last year. *’ 

Joseph Rylovcrl is I he author of The First Modems: The architects of the eighteenth century, 1980, and The Necessity of Artifice, 1982. His 
most recent hook is The Brothers Adam: The men and the style, 1985. 

Julian Symons's book about the origins of literary modernism will he published next year. 

Stephen Wall is u Follower Kcblc College. Oxford. 

Rowan Watson is Assistnnt Keeper at the National Art Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of December 26, 1936. carried a review of Andre 
Gide's Retour de !'U.R.S.S../wwi which these extracts are 
taken: 

Throe years ago M. Gide publicly declared his sympathy for 
the Soviets. The occasion wns hailed with great rejoicing by 
those in the camp of the extreme Left, who saw in his 
conversion (he symbol of an intellectual reorientation of the 
Western countries. During the summer of 1936, M. Gide 
went to Russia. He has returned passionately enthusiastic 
and bitterly disenchanted .... 

. . . What he admired were the technical achievements 
* of industry and relaxation - the factories, the Parks of 
Culture, the Holiday Camps and such-like. Of all these 
things We have been told by other visitors -and of the spirit 
of comradeship, the keenness, the friendliness, ike boast- 
fulness of the world's most recently enfranchised citizens. 
Primarily , however, it was as a psychologist that the author 
made his rip, and the value of his report lies in the 


psychological deductions which it contains .... With 
remarkable frankness - given the degree of his favourable 
predisposition, and his still unshaken faith in Marxist 
doctrine, he says: 

. . . jc douie qu'en aucun pays oujourd'hui tQi.ce dans I'Allcmagne 
de Hitler, l'esprit soil moins libre, plus courW, plus craintir, plus 
vasnlis£. . . . 

Everywhere he found the necessity and the wiil to 
conform, in daily life, in the arts, in education and in 
research. The revolution has been stabilized, Stalin is 
withdrawn into an almost regal seclusion, the new 
bourgeoisie is emerging, and criticism can be no longer 
tolerated . . . Minds have been "conditioned" until they 
submit even before submission is demaitded, Nowhere in 
the world, says M. Gide, do people remain young so long as 
in Soviet Russia, and though for him the comment is one of 
fervent approval, we may be pardoned from seeing in it a 
judgment of conditions which other minds might differently 
interpret. 


TLS Crossword No 46 

A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct solution opened on 
January 9. Entries should be addressed to TLS Crossword, Priory 
House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The winner of 
Crossword No 45 is B. Jackson, 9 Longridge Road, London 
SW5 9SB. 


Across 

1 Speeches not wholly audible, 
ihough one part isl (6) 

5 An apple plucked early in the 
Old Testament. (8) 

9 Woman constable? One in fic- . 
lion having a titled husband. 
(4,6) 

10 Webster: one who kept a pair of 
weaver-birds? (4) 

11 Rabbit displays anxiety facing 
gypsy. (8) 

U Author of “A Pica for Trl- 
gamy", traditionally a roaming 
Romeo. (6) 

13 Toilets, for example? Number 
and name unknown. (3-1) 

15 Best local crcok for slicklebat 
expert. (8) 

18 Nucleus of biblical book - 
goodness me, nol (8) 

19 Son of 10; I’m in Joyce's Two 
Tales, though there's a hush- 
about me. (4) 

21 School for heroes. (6) 

23 Trained.like Sir Robert's whis- 
ker. (8) 

25 Butcher'smateincrackingcrib, 
long in Barlinnie. (4) 

26 Rudely insult a rat? Not hel 
( 10 ) 

27 Hater of these and dogs not 
wholly bad, declared Fields, (8) 

28 This has little King in pain, 
cause of his death. (6) 

Down 

2 One in Shakespeare, William, 
lover of Audrey? (5) 

3 Dad’s rusty, dishevelled friend 
of Antiquaty. (9) 


4 Milton's host of the evening, 
Bishop in support. (6) 

5 Formidable Headmistress's sis- 
ter gives boot to detective. (6,9) 

6 Unique old palace’s black 
medic, we hear. (8) 

7 Article on source of Water 
Poet’s work. (5) 

8 Awful downfall Longfellow'i 
old man warned against. (9) 

14 Move to outwit a Knight in 
play. (9) 

16 What Herrick claimed to beV 
One who weeps about an anim- 
al. (9) 

17 Faith sustained one near 
Geneva, Hope characterized 
another. (8) 

20 Right In the centre is this form 
of ham&rtia, according to Ar- 
istotlc. (6) 

22 Old money provided by backer 

34 ^wo letters "from the Rhine 
laud. (5) 

■ 

•• Solution to Crossword No 45 
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